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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


r Department of the Interior, 

' Office of Education,^ 
W<uhin{fton, D.C;, June 19SS. 

Sir; The first State nonnal school in Aiderica was founded by the 
coUeaQiee of Horace Mann at Lexington, Mass. It was legally 
eetabliahed during the panic of 1837. The law which gave it kiiih 
passed in 1838, and the school opened in 1839. Later it ^as moved 
to West Newton and stiU later to Framingham, where it still exista. 
This, the first State institution especially designed for the preparation 
of teachers, was a specialized type of secondary school to which pupila 
who passed an examination in common>echool subjects were admitted. 
A few States still recognize high schools and junior colleges as ade* 
quate teacher>preparatory institutions, but it is believed that such 
arrangements are now passing. 

In 1894jM«88A<^husett8 again took the*lead in making graduation 
fromtfiehigh school necessary for admission to the jlonnal schools. 
This step automatically put these institutions on the college level. 
The presidents of these schools now undertook to establish the proper 
standards for teaching. It was logical that they should find 'them- 
selves preparing tethers for a profeesion. In the meantime the 
universitiee and the liberal arts colleges gave* some attention to 
teaching. Iowa began in 1873, and Michigan founded a "^lair of 
1879. In graeral, these schoolk prepared the high-school 
teach y and the norq^ schools prepar^ elementary school teachers. 

Since these early- beginnings much progress has been made in the 
preparation of teachers, llie majority of the normal schools have 
increased the length of their curricula and have become degree- 
grantiog teachers colleges and nearly all of the colleges and universi- 
ties have .larger numbers of their graduates going into teaching than 
into any other line of work.* It was only natural that such a diversity 
of teacher-educating agencies should raise a great many oontriiveraial 
issues and that there should be numerous instances of overlapping' 
and unnecessary duplioqtion of effort. This was evident at the 1915 
meeting of the National Elduca^n Association in Oakland, Calif., 
when the desirability of a sum^ was discussed and a oomnuttee to 
investigate its possibility was appointed. Dr. D. B. Waldo, piesident 
of the Teachers College at Eidamazpo, was a member oLthat ,eariy 
committee. At the^time of the appointment of the board of oon- 
Bult^ts on this Sui^ey only he and Dr. Lord were still alive and in 
aco^aarvioe. 
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^OREWORD 

The 1930 c^isus enumerated, 11,891,143 Negroes in the United 
States — approximatelj one 'tenth of the total population. Four 
fifths of these live in the 16 States and the District of Columbia in 
which separate school systems for N^roes are generally maintained. 
The problems connected with the education of teachers for 3,00Q,000 
Negro boys and girls between the ages of 5 and 17, inclusive, are of 
major importance. These problems deserve attention not because of 
the large sums of money, which the adequate education of these 
teachers would involve, but because of the educational, social, eco- 
nomic, and jmlitical potentialities of the work of these teachers. 


Statesmen as well as educators are responsible for solving these 
problems since questions of’ race relations and increased financiRl 
4keupport as well as revised educational policies are involved. Further- 
more, it^is no longer a sectional problem. The large numbers of 
N^roes who have migrated from the Southern States in recent years 
make the problems presented in this volume national in scope, for 
they conpem the education of future citizens of eveij State. 

The education of Nngroes and of Negro teach^re in the United 
States has been of su^ a quality as to result in an educationally 
underprivileged group. This may be partially explained, although not 
justified, by elements in the histoiy of the Negro in thus country. 
The period of slavery in which education was individual and accidental 
rather than essential, the mistakes and the misunderstandings of the 
Reconstruction Period, and the concentration of the largest numbers 
of Negroes in the agricultural areas of the Southern States were all 
factors w|iich have affected the education of Negroes and yet were 
factors over which they have had little or no control. 

Many of the first educational opportunities furnij^hed the Negroes 
were provided by reform groups and philanthropists. In most cases 
these were modeled after the schools provided for white children in 
Northern States. This helped to establish and perpetuate a recipient 
attitude toward education which has so often characterized. Negro 
bommufaities and also 'helped to establish as the ultimate goal Che 
' standard of “identity" o! edu^tional offerings with the schools for 
whites. .. Both of these elements (the recipient attitude and the iden- 
-•tity standard) have been retarding influences. 
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m Negro education have realized that the educational 
needs of the majority of Negroes are different from those of other 
groups and that these different needs change as the social and eco- 
nomic stetus of the Negro changes. (This would be true for any 
group which because of racial, national, or economic differences re- 
generation i^atively isolated and unadjusted.) 
These leadere beheved that the best way to secure equality of educa- 

^ demonstrate, first to their own group and then 
to others, that N^roes can make as profitable use of education as can 
othOT groups. Tim naturaUy meant starting with conditions which 
^ted among vanous Negro groups and providing educational faciU- 
ues which would improve those conditions. 

f T®- ® promoting Negro education have 

ailgument for increased support is 
the record of their actual achievements. Some States and citin have 

^ education as 

rapidly as the Negro group is prepared to' use it wisely and as rapidly 

as U IS prepared to assume rropon«bihty fo^ 

m generd level of education for this 'group must be^M 
> ^ m^ that more children must attend school for more years 

^achers be prepared and that 
^ preparation be naore extensive. Teachers cannot be effectively 
prepved unless it is known rather definitely what they will be ex- 
ited to tewh. This cannot be determined untU the leaders in 

tioTTnt T ^ “PO“ goals for Negro educa- 

tion 9 jid the cumculum content which wiU best secure those iroals 

^mphcat^ as these firoblems are they will undouTteSTb^me 

financial elements. There are indications 
^t the penod of missionary, and philanthropic assistance in Negro 
^ti^ is rapidly comi^ to a close. The success of future ^ ' 
gi^ wiU undoubt^y depend very largely upon continuing the 
, ^elopment amo^ Negroes of a general desire for educationand an 

The complexity of the problem of educating Negro teachers r)in 

Hieh h« be™ 

whch remam to be done ate preeeated in this Tolunw rftS 

hi */’'*“*“*'*• The report was pre- 

^red by Dr. Ambrose Cahrer, Senior Specialist in the Education of 

oiw“’ *' with the assistanoe of 

«S *•“ Survey 8ta«. The Survey planned to study 

Ur ** the ^uMtion of Negro teachers as were studied 

^*7^ tto exception of special studies done by 
oooperat^ mdividuals). Where this was not done it was eitbw 
because the necessary data were not available or because too^ 
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responses were received to questionnaires. > Enough data wei« avail* 
able, however, to present the most complete picture of the education 
of Negro teachers which has yet been available. 

It is hoped that an understanding of the conditions presented in 
this Survey will serve as a basis for the fonnulatkftnrf>§tate programs 
for the better education of Negro teachers and as an incentive for 
g^reatly increased interest and effort upon the part of Negro groups 
in the promotion of education. 


E. S. Evenden, 
AsaocicUe Director. 






EDUCATION OF NEGRO TEACHERS 

CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 

GENERAL STATEMENT 

Of the many phases of the history of the American people none is 
filled with more dramaUc expe^nces and impelling interest ihan that 
dealing with the struggles of the N^ro to obtain an education. This 
is a factor of paramount importance in any extended consideration of 
the education of N^;ro teachers. 

Beginning early in the nineteenth century, during the da 3 rs of 
slaveiy, a few Negrom were given or manag^ to obtain by stealth 
or other devious means some measure of the “covdted learning^’, and 
it is reported that 'by 1860, 5 to 10 percent of the Negro population 
. could read and write. 

A fuller appreciation of the significance of the educational progress 
mad& by the N^ro may be gained from a consideration of the follow- 
ing facts: In 1850, 95 percent of the Negroes were illiterate; by 1930 
illiteracy had been reduced to 16 percent. In 1865 the percentage 
of the Negro population of school age enrolled in school was approxi- 
mately 2; by 1930 the corresponding percentage was 78. During 
this period the ratio of Negro cl^dren of school age to the total Negro 
population remained almost constant. 

Undoubtedly the most important^of the many factors influencing 
this tremendous educational advance has been the teachers. It is 
appropriate, therefore, that in a general survey of the education of 
teachers special study should be directed to the education of Negro 
teachers, to appraise their present stotus and, to plan for their im- 
proved future training. It was in order to provide the essentia] 
facts for such an appraisal and planning that the investigation here 
reported was undertaken. 

For a clearer understanding of the report which is to follow, certain 
facts and principles having important educational implications which 
should be considered are presented here. 

Dual school sysUm. — ^I^ 17 Southern States and the District, of 
Columbia separate schools, are required by law for Negro and white 
children. This practice has prevailed in both public and private 
schools wi(h a few exceptions, since emancipation.' Where the 
statutes have been specific on the matter they have proclaimed the 
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principle of equal proriaion of educational facilitiee for the two races, 
to practice, however, this goal has seldom been reached. Among ' 
the many groups of children who are denied equal educational oppor- 
tumties Negro children are the greatest suflFerers. 

fa pi^tically every phase of educational development iii the States 
maintai^ separate schools, Negroes lag. far behind the accepted 
stand^. In availability .and accessibiUty of schools, term length, 
ftMuhtie^ and eqmpment, curriculum, age-grade progiw, and general 

nnanci^ support, the divergences between Negroes and whites are 
'marked. 

Teoc^.— More important, however, and closely rested to certain 
of the factors already mentioned, are the differences found fa the 
q^catmns ^d salaries of Negiu and white teachers; for the 
extent to wfach' the' general educational level of a people may be 
raisM depends m large measure upon the amount and quality of the 
profe^onal preparation of the teachers, fa this respect the Negroes 
w^ fortimate during the c(srly days of freedom, for they had the 
tutelage of Bome of the best teachers bf the Nation. Immediately 
after emancipation and during reconstruction days, more than a 
s^re of religious orgamations of white persons became interested fa 
fae Negro and wtablished churches and schools for the freedmen. 

The tewhers m these schools were ministers and missionaries; almost 

Th^ ilT* of New England. 

These first teachers of the newly emancipated colored raoe^ were men 

and women of fine training, culture, and high character and' were 

thoroughly wn^rated to their work. Without a doubt the rapid 

the Negro fa those early days may be largely 
attributed to. their leader^p and devotion. ^ 

Onmth of jMic ftiucoHon.— GniduaUy public education of the 
^ed in many locelitiee, and the Negro groduatea of the chureh 
echools began to eupply the demand for teachen, either to etait uw 
or to ropl^jce teachero of the white race. Ao time went on 

tocreaeed, and the level of instruction was niieed. As a consequence 
there arose a greater demand for teachers. This demand found 

new mov^ents: Pirst, the establishment of 
^^wls and coUyes by Negro religious denomfaatioiis, the predomi- 

faachers; and second, the 
^ptance of the Negro graduates of the already established pubbo 

same schools or in new public schools. 

I educaiwn oj Negro leocAers.— BventuaHy thioiigh 

Btoidation and encouragement by religious denominations and^ 

the States were l^to accept some shared 
’ 552? “ the training of Negro teachen for the pubho sohMls. 

JCFidenoe of a growing sense of responsibUity on the part of States 
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along thiB line is shown in the establishment and growth of land>grant- 
oolleges and county training schools for Negroes. 

^ LandifrarU eoUege * *. — ^Althdu^ in the beginning the States were 
alow to accept the provisions of the Morrill Acts to establish and 
develop Negro lan<i>grant colleges, in recent years great progress'haa 
be^ made in their maintenance and expansion. ■ In ldl5 .the enroll- 
ment in the coU^;e departments in 16 Negro land-giant coll^ies was 
only 12.' Virginia State Ck>llege was not included in figures for 1915. 

In 1928 the college enrollment (racldding summer-session students) 
had increased to3,691. The summer-session enrollment in these same ‘ 
institutions in 1928 was 6,459. The increasing popularity of land- 
g^rant colleges is reflected in the recent changes in the relative enroll- 
ments of these institutions and private colleges. In 1925-26, 70.1 
percent of the students enrolled in 30 colleges were in private institu- 
tions and 29.9 percent were in public institutions. F^ty percent of 
the schoob were private and 50 percent pubUo. In 1929-30, however, 
only 61.3 percent of the students enroll^ in the same 30 colleges were 
in private colliages, as compared with 38.7 percent in public colleges. 

In '1915 &e total income of 16 land-grant collies was $544,520. , 
« In 1931 it had risen to $4,017,932. The property valuation 6f 16' 
land^grant colleges in 1915 was $2,576,142, as compared with 
$13,808,746 in 1931. 

. There /ire not suflicient comparable data to permit definite state- 
ments concerning the educational progress of these institutions. 

/ Nevertheless, it may be safely inferred that although advancement in 
‘ ihe qu^ty of the work has la^ed somewhat behind progr^ in 
building, and enrollmepts, great advance has also been made along 
thb line. v 

County training schooh.—la 1916 Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones stated' 
that. ** the primary importance of secondary, schools for colored people 
lies in their contribution to the much-needed supply of trained teachers 
for the elementary scHoob. *' * * One of the most helpful 

movements toward teacher-training and secondary education b the 
plan to multiply county training schol>b. * * *” * 

The county training schoob to which reference b made here are 
. rural' high schoob, organized and maintained by ' the cooperative 
eflforts pf the John F. Slater Fund and the public-school authorities of 
feertain Southern States. In general they constitute the sole second- 
aiy school facifities oflfered- to Negroes in the rural sectioiis. These 
schoob were first begun in 1911,* when four ichoob were esteblbhed, * 

* ThamM J«M. N*tn> «4DMtloii. WMblofton, aownmut Pitotiiw mi. (U JL 

. BanMofSSDnUoaBiilMlii.maNo.IB.) 

* IMd., toL 1, p. U. . ' 

•BiTtot,J4o M. A Stodi of eooiitjr tnlnlat ooboolt lor Noiraoo In Uw Sootti. 1. B. Sbtir Voad, 

, OknMtnrim V#., MA (Oaontoaol Paptn. No. fl). 
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one 6Mh in UuiaUna, Arkansas, Vii]ginia,.and Mississippi. Their 
number has grown until now there are 366. 

One of the chief functions of the county training schools' was to 
prepare Negro teachers for the elementary rural schools.* Although 
these schools sdll serve as the source of supply for many of the Negro 
teachers in rural elementary schools, the rapid rise in importance of 
we N^gro land-grant college and other State teacher-preparing 
institutions, and the increasing certification standards are tending 
to minimize the tether-preparation function of the county training 
school emphasize their general secondary-school program. 

As will be shown later, a large percentage of the colored elementary 
teach^ itt Ae rural areas have only a high-echool education. Al- 
though most of them received their training in the county training 
spools, their preparation for teaching was largely incidentsL as inany 
of these schools did not purport to have a teacher-training program. 

Subsequent research will probably show that the county training 
' adh^ has not only made a valuable contribution to the Negro teacher^ 

^ gaining program of the rurpl South, but that it has had a tramendons 
i^uence m stimulating the development of public secondary educa- 
tion among Negroes. This in turn has facilitated the beginning of 
. more comprehensive and thoroi^h State-wide teacher-training pro- 
grams fbr N^^oes in the publicly supported colleges and normal 
schools of the Southern States. 


Popularizaiion of education among Negroes— The 1870 census 
reported fewer than 160,000 colored people in the United States who 
had etrer attended school; By 1880 the Negro school attendance had 
mcreased to 784,707 in the public, schoob of the Southern States alone 
TTie next decade witnessed a rise fo 1,296,969, and each succeedW 
decade showed tremendous gains in school attendance. The. last 
^us reported 2,081,003 Negro children attending sdiool in the 
States having separate schoob. 


The development of high schoob for Negroes was rather slow. Bj 
1916 there were only 64 ‘ public high schoob in the Southern Stitec 
with an enrollinent of 8,707. Thb tardy development was due to 
many causes, chief among them being a hostile attitude toward educati 
mg ^ Negro, inadequate financial eupport, and lack of qualified 
. temhero. In the period foUowing the World War, however, secondaiy 
^ucation ai^ng Negroes developed rapidly, as a result of a more 
im^ attitude of white prople of the South tow^ the education of 
' " race and an increase in the supply of qualified Negro 

H Although the number of qualified Negro teachers for all the school 
leveb has incr eased, the supply has-by no means kept pace with the 
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demand. Moreoyer, Ne^ teachers are graduiiJly being taken fron^ 
tinder a dual standard of certification and are being held to the same 
standards of preparation and certification that are imposed, upon 
other teachers. Theee factors .have tended to cause the States to 
become more aware of their responsibility to assure the Negro public 
schools a supply of qualified teachers. 

State reepimeibility for Negro education . — To assume this responsi- 
bility intelligently it is necessi^ that the State shall be informed con- 
cerning the following elements in the educational situation as it per- 
tains to Negroes: The present status of the Negro teaching personnel; 
the . oiganiaation, administration, and curriculum of Negro jfHiblic^ .. 
schools; the curricula and administrative practices of the Negro 
teacher-preparing institutions; the administration- of certification 
regulations; and the availability of educational facilities for N^r^. 
With this information, which the present study seeks in part to supply, 
the 'Slate will be in a position to formulate policies and devise a 
progrtun for the specialized preparation of its Negro teachers.' 

THE PRESENT STUDY 


Scope of this rtudy . — The preparation of Negro teachers as one of 
the problems relating to the education of Negroes has merited atten- 
tion and. research 90 the part of. graduate stud/mts, philanthropic . 
organizations, and Federal, State, county, and city departments of 
education or Jther agencies. Several State- wide studies of Negro ^ 
education have appeared during the past 5 years. Among these may 
be mentioned studies in Louisiana,* Mississippi,^ Kentucky,* and 
West Virginia.* 

The scope of this investigation involves consideration of factors 
pertaining to the teaching body on % more comprehensive scalej^han • 
has. hitherto been attempted in the studies limited to State'^r city 
programs or in certain other studies pertaining to specific phases of 
the problem. 

There are approximately 1,000,000 teachers in the United States, 
more than 50,000 of whom are N^;ro teachers. A short personnel 
questionnaire was sent to all the administrators, supervisors, and 
teachers in the public schools; 460,000 returns were received. Al- 
though returns were received from 13,589 Ne^ teachers in 44 States, 
it was not considered feasible to include the total group in the study. 
Accordingly, tl^ returns from teadiers in localities where the dual 

* MeAlliflir» J. 1. Th« telninf of Negro teedm In Loodilene. Doctor's theds, IW. TeedMn 


onli sPb CotamUn Univentty, New York, N.Y. (Cootribotions lo Kdnostkm, No. 164.) 

^ Mlsdiipirf. Btnte nperlntODdeiit Of edooetlon. Committee of InvestlgetkMi of the teeehv-timiBlxif 
MHtlee tar Negroes In Mtedsdiipl. (Boinrt) Jeokson, Mtas.» Septamber im 
9 Roasily H. 0. The timintng of the teechwi to the eolofnd high ectole of Kentoeky; Mester*s thedn 
106. UnlTinlty of CInrtnnetl, Clndnnetl, Ohio. 

9 ftaitndi o, fi, p. The prepemtloD end pmiwdntiil tnining of the Negro hlgh-eefaool tenchere In Weet 
r'e Ihedi^ lOk Unlrenity of Clndniietl, Ctndnnetf, Ohio. 
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does not prevsil were excluded, Tliis a total oi 9,660 
elemwtaiy and 1,916 seoondaiy teacbera in the District of Columbia 
and id 16 Southern States: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida! Owgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Missiasippi, Missouri, North Caro-' 
Kna, Okla^ma, South Carolina, Tennessee, ‘ Texas, Virginia, and 
West Viigima.' The total, 11,574, represents 22.7 percent of aU 
Negro tead)^ as reported by Blose *• in 1927-28. 

In addition to retu^slfom these elementary and secondary teachers 
replies were received from 741 college teachers and administrators, 
'^e 26 institutions selected for study of curricula offered to prtwpec- 
tiye teachers were chosen with regard to geographical as well as other 
criteru, and comprise universities, i»Uogee, and teacher-training 
^ools in Alabama, Aritansas, the District of Coluihbia, Florida, 
Qeori^, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, South 
Carc^, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

Aim of ike ritidy.— The purpose of this investi^tion has been to 
secure data on the supply of and demand for Negro pifblic-school 
teachers, and on the amoupt and nature of academic and professional 
preparation, required of them. Such factors as salary, experience, 
and tenure are conside^ in relation to the broaderphase^ the 
study. 

In addition to problems of the teaching perMimel, the study 'con- 
car^ methp^s, curricula, and certain adrninistrative practices and 
policies of Negro colleges. 

It would be desirable to furnish the essential data for the solution 
of many other problems arising in connection with the education of 
teachers, however, because of the limitations of time, amds t-arice, 

money, and space, only special aspects of' the total problem are’ 
treated here. 

A serious limitation has been placed upon the study by the lack of 
cooperation received from teachers and administrators of Negro 
schools and colleges. In several instances returns were too meager 
tQ fuiniah adequate, and representative data from which to drew 
▼ahd conclusions. 

Procedure and data. Several sendee were used in attempting to 
SMure data for t h i s investigation. The personnel questionnaire 
Niiich was sent out to aU public-school teachers was returned by 
18,689 •* Negro teachers in 44 States and the District of Columbia. 

X Of this group 86 percent were in States having segregated schools. 

I distribution of these teachere is shown in Ubls 1. 

g inquiry f orm omitained questions relating to grades or subjeda 
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teoghty age, ssx, nuuiUl tUtUfty eiperienoe, tnuningy rMsons explain- 
ing aupply of and demand for teadmra, aalaiy, and dutaea. 

With the amiatanoe ol the Kational Advisoiy Committee on the 
Education of Negioea 25 achoola, repreeentatiVe of the better praotaoee < 
in the prepa r a t ion of Negro teachers^ were aeleoted for atudy.^ 
Fourteen addi&mal inatatutiona were choeen for partacipati<m in other 
phasee of the' Suirej. The 39 inatatutiona were divided into three 
groupa for different {diaaea of the atudy. Oroupe 1 nnd 2, oonaiatingof . 
the original 25 inatatutloina, were requested to aend cat^oga. Theae 
were uaed m getting the patteni of the cuiticula offered in variooa 
major fields in identifying repreaentati've oouraea, and in analyxii^ 
the complete offeringa by ooureee, aubject-matter/^irida, and credit. 
From the cataioga receiv^ it waa poeaible to make the analyaea for 22 
inatitutk^. 

Table 1. — ami ptreefUa^e of No^ demenUuy- and higk-oehool toaekoro 
• rotuming pertonml tnfutry, tBSOSt 
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It WAS also planiied to make a detailed study of repreeentatiye 
oouraes, mvolying such items as titles credit, class size, frequency of 
offering, reatrictiona on rank, prerequiaiteB, content, aima, methods, 
aaaignmenta, textbooka and references, and extent T>f profeaaionaliza> 
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tion. The retunis, bowevw, were too meeger to pennit deUiled 
objectiTe study. • 

From 18 institutidDs leoeived letunis on questMMmsiies^pw- 
teining to sdministrstive snd curriculsx practioes, snd institutioiud 
■iiBs sn<f\ittitudeB concerning Tsriotis ^ucstioosl mmw » 

In addition, personnel inquiry forms similmrj^ the ones msiled to 
puUic«rohooI teachers were sent to the faculty members of the 86 
instatotions listed >in the Office of Education educational directory. 

' A total of 741 administrators and teachers from 33 colleges returned 
these fqrms. 

. Hollerith cards ♦ere punched for these and other report^ and, 
insofar as practicable, comparable tabulations made. •Because of 
• the small numbers involved, however, in numy instances it was not 
expedient to tabulate the data wi^ as much detail as was necessary 
for the other portions Survey. The larger number of returns 

available from the Southern States was the reason why only the 
returns from the EHstxict of Columbia and the 16 Sutes having sep- 
nrato achoolB were included in this section of the Survey report. 

From the oatalogs of institutions sdected as being representative 
of ^ better practices in the training of Negro teacbm, three types 
of mfonnation were secui^: Firer an analysis of requirements for 
majors in various subject-matter 6dds; second, a picture of the entire 
offerings of the institutions 'by courses and number of hours; and, 

. third, a selection of th^ repreeenUtive courses as ipdicatod by thd 
frequency of offering. A set of questionnaires designed -to secme 
detaOad information on represenUtive courses was mailed to the 
l^ichere of theee courses. It was plann^ to have the returns on 
these forms interpreted by graduate students. The «mi>H number 
ofiretun^ forms in each subject-matter field did ppt yield enough 
infc^mation, boFever, upon which to build theses.^- f* 

In oobi^fion .with the Survey staff a study of practice “ 

m Negro institutions was made under the direction of the School of 
Education, University of Michigan, by E. C. Russell, principal 6f 
^ i^r high ^hool, Stole Teachers CoUege, Montgomery, Ala. 

- Qoaqtoonnaire s were sent to 67 institutions, 35 of which replied/ ' 

■■■■•■• •-C. — r'^n IrwTfilBliM ■ 

am, oi<MW7«* MirW wi ^ A— Aiw.Mfca. ms'pjmu . 
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CHAPTER II 

ELEMENTARY TEACHERS * ^ 

• 4> 

In Uie past tb« d««^ and work of adtilts were simple; thei^ore^. ' 
little training for p^i^cipation in adult life was required^ Todaj 
occupations and needs are mlanifold, and life is complex, neceasitati]^ 
a higher degree of training, skill, wnd cooperation. Since the schdol 
reflects the ideals and*practicee of society, it, too, has become more 
complicated in its scope, organization, and administration. 

The Negro can no longer, either in society ii^ genei^ or in education 
in particular, be exempt from this .upgrading movement. He is 
required to function in the social and economic life with the same 
degree of skill, speed, and efiBciency as b required of others. In 
consequence, hb education must be on a par with tlut of other 
* ' citizens if he b to succeed in mating the demands ,g^e upon him. 
In the consideration of the adequacy of the educational facilities pro- 
vide for Negroes, the qualifications of teachers, with which chapters 
II, Til, and IV are concerned, emerges as perhaps the most important 
' factof in the whole situation. 




PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION » - 

The preparation of elementary teachers should be one of the cluef 
concerns of the ^iate, in view of th^ large number of children and 
toaobers inTolved and the predominant empbasb upon elementary, 
education. ' 

Eivcational UveU. — According to the evidence revealed by the ' 
survey, more than one fifth of the Negro elementary teachers had 
' noLgone beyond hi^ school; 55.7 percent had had only 6 weeks to 2 
years of college traj^iiAg. More than three fourths (78 percent) had 
had no more than 2 years of coUege work and nearly half (44 percent) ' 
of them had hadTem than 2 years. McCubtion ’ found the corre- = 
spending percentage to be 58, on the baab of . State reports in 1930. 

Analysb of the data shows Uie percentages of men and women 
vhaving € years or lees of hi^^iechcml training w^ approxiniately 
equal, but of thoee bavi^ had 6 weeks tu 2. years of college wo^, the 
women hir surpassed the men, the* respective, pehcentages bemg 57 
and 40. In the hi|^ier bveb, the men surpassed the wom^: 35 < 
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^ P^rc€nt of tho moo hfld h&d 3 or 4 yoftre of collego work, &s oonip&rod 
with ^ percent of the women. The larger percentage of the men 
at taining the higher levels gave them a higher general average as 
revealed by median years of work beyond high school: For men 2.44, 
and for women 2.T5. " * 

Size oj tommuniiy. — It is generally assumed that longer periods of 
preparation for teachers assui^ better-qualified recruits and longer 
tenure, which in turn results in a better educational product. If this 
assumption is sound, the problem of uj^ading Negro elemehtaiy 
rural teachers b one of the most acute in the whole realm of educa- 
tion. Evidence of the seriousness of this matter is revealed in table 2. 
A comparison of columns 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10 shows a progressive decline 
in the percentage of teachers who had, only high-school education or 
less, as the size of the community increases. 

. The percent^e of N^ro elementary teachers with 6 weeks to 2 
yeara of college work was practically the same in villages and cities 
having a population of 2,500 to 9,999, but again the open-country 
teachers were at considerable disadvantage in comparison with other < 
teachers. _ In the higher levels, only 12 percent of the Negro teachers 
- in the open country had had 3 to 4 years of college education; the 
percentage increased successively through each of the larger-sized 
com muni ties. A more striking picture is shown in table 3, which 
gives the number and percentage of teachers at the various educational 
levels, alccording to the size of the place in which they were teaching, 
^^o thirds of the teachers who had not gone beyond high school were 
id the open countiy. 


Tabu Z—TU nutnhw and percent of Negro eUmenUup teaehera located in place* 

^ training compared vnth white teacher* in etmilar 
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; Ctmpar^on of Negro and white ^meniary teaehera.— The contrasts 
in educational levels between the rural and urban Negro elementary 
teachers ^ significant as are also those between Negro nnd white 
teachers in sunDar situations. For -example, columns 12 and 13 o| 
toble 2 show that only 5.7 percent of the white elementeiy teachers 
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had not gone beyond high school, while the corresponding percentage 
for Negro elementary teachers is 22.5. The proportion of white 
teachers exceeded the pro^rtion of teachers on all the other 

levels: 66.7 percent (white)(and 55.7 percent (Negro) with 6 weeks to 
2 years of college work; 25.7 j^rcent (white) and 20.7 percent (Negro) 
with 3 to 4 years of collie work; and 1.9 percent (white) and 1.1 
percent (N^ro) who had had graduate work. 


Table 3. — Number and percent of Negro eleinenlary leachera of varioua educational 
, levela according to aiie of place in which they were teaching, 19S0S1 
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Table sboald be read thus: Of the 1,97D teachers with'higb-school education or less, 1,314, or OMMitmt, 
were In the open country; M, or 14.4 percent. In villages; 115. or 5.B percent. In citiea of 3,500-9,000; 13ft, or 
ftjl peicent. In dtiae of 10.000-00,000; and 180, or ft.ft percent, In citiea of more than 100,00a 


The. most glaring discrepancies are seen in detailed comparisons of 
teachers in places of various sizes. Only 4.5 percent of the white 
teachers in the open country had had as little as 4 years or less of 
high-school work, as contrasted with 35.8 percent of the N^^o 
teachers. Each of the levels of training in the different types of 
communities revealed similar contrasts. 

Grades taught . — The data o^ table 4 provide still another basis for 
comparison. Again the rural teachers were at a disadvantage in the 
percentage who had a higher educational level, compared with the 
teachers of the intermediate and upper elementary gradra. 


Table 4. — Nundtera and percentagea of Negro etementary teacher a and gradea taught 
according to level of training, 19S0SI 
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FuJd of mo9t preparaHon . — In general, evidence in Uie present 
study reveals that a majority of the Negro 'elementary teachers hod 
received most of their preparation in the field in which they were 
teaching, -w Fifty-seven percent of the teachers in 1- and 2-teacher 



flGUBB l.^PeroenUcM of Negro dtad white elementary teaobers of various edaoatlonal levels, by 

SUtee, \Wh9L ^ 

spools received most of their preparation in rural education. Of the 
kmdergarten-prunary teachers 77 percent received most of their prepa^ 
ration m this field, while 62 percent each of the intermediate and upper 
elementary teachers received most of their preparation in those fields. 
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Eighteen percent of the upper elementary teachers received most of 
their preparation in junior and senior high school subjects, which is 
closely related to the work of the upper elementaiy grades. ! 

VaruUione anu^ States . — Important questions are raised by the | 
factd presented in figure 1, which shows the preparation of Negro 
and white elementary teachers in the various States. For example, 
why did 62 percent of the N^ro teachers of Georgia and 54 percent 
of the N^jo teachers in Mississippi Ifave only 4 yearp^ less of high- 
school training when the corresponding percentages /of Alabama and 
Louisiana were 19 and 36? In Alabama, Kentucky, Maryland, and 
Vuginia more than two thirds of the teachers had 6 weeks to 2 years 
of college education, while in the District of Columbia, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Texas, and West Virginia a third to a half of the teachers \ 
had had 3 years or more of collie education. What are the reasons ' 
for these disparities? 


Even more marked were the contrasts between the Negro and white 
teachers having had only high-school education or less, the respective 
percentages being 62 and 6.5 in Geoigia, 54 and 4.7' m Mississippi, 
and 37.9 and 4.6 in South Carolina. 

There were wide diflTerences—between the various States in the 
median number of years of educaj^ion attained by Negro elementary 
teachers, as shown by table 5. The amount of.education beyond high- 
school ^aduation ranged from a median of 3.36 years in Texas tdva 
median of 0.52 of a year in Georgia. 

The percentages of Negro and white elementary teachers of various 
educational levels by States are shown in table 5a and figure 1. 

These facts not only have important suggestions for a programyof 
teacher education in general and for State programs, in particular, 
but they also have significant bearing upon the problem of the equali- 
zation of educational opportunity. 


k 

< 


Tablb 6 . — Median number 'of yeart of ■preparation .above high aehool attained by 
Negro elementaKy teachers, l9S0-St 


Median mimber of years 
State ^ above bigb-e^ool 

graduation 


Alabama 1, 48 

ArkaoBas .87 

District of Columbia 2. 91 

Florida 61 

Georgia .52 

Kentucky 2. 56 

Louisiana..... '.. 1.34 

Maryland 2. 56 

Miarisrippl .81 


Median number of jrean 
State above hisb.ewool 

graduation 

Missouri . , 2.81 

North Carolina 2. 00 

Okiahoma 3. ii 

South Carolina 1. 65 

Texas ,3.86 

Virginia 2. 21 

West Virginia 3.33 


Total (8,862) 2. 17 
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Tablb 5a. Ptreentagn of Negro and white elementary teaehere of earioue eduea- 
^ ^ tional levde, by State* j 
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I Too ftw oueo for rolUblUty. 

Academic degrees . — Table 6 showa that 8.7 percent of the N^ro 
elementaiy teachers replying to the questionnaires reported that 
they held bachelor’s d^^rees. The percentage of white elementary 
teachers was 10. The number holding degrees from private inktitu- 
tions was approximately the same as the number holding d^^rees from 
*^tate-supported ihstitutions. 

f THie fact that relatively fewer Negro teachers than whites received 
their bachelor’s degrees from State or city teachers colleges is undoubt- 
edly the result of lack of publicly supported teachers colleges for Ne- 
groes in the Southern States. Other data show that relatively more 
Negroes than whites received master’s degrees from publicly supported 
institutions for the education of teachers, hut relatively fewer N^roes 
than whites received mditer’s degrees from private colleges and ' 
universities. . , 

TABU(i^6 . — Percentage of Negro and white. elementary teacher* who received their 
d^ee* from different eource*, 19S0-S1 
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Projesnonal courses. — ^In^neral, Negro elementary teachers had 
a good amount of professional preparation, as represented by semester 
hours in Education. The 4,896 teachers answering the question 
concen^ Education credits had earned a median of 28.62 hours. 
The median for women was 29.29; and for men, 23.02. Teachers in, 
the open country had considerably less professional training, in terms 
of credit in education courses, than those in vill^es and cities. 

The comparisons between the States in the median number of 
semester-hours earned and in the percentage of teachers who earned a 
given number of semester-hours in Education are presented in 
table 7. Similar divergences were found here as were found in the 
general tra ining of teachers. Only 1.24 percent of the teachers in 
^abama had no credit in £<ducation; 11.73 p^x^ent of thq teachers 
in Ark a n sas had no credit. Another point to be noted in i.hig table is 
the percentage of teachers from the various States with only 1 to 12 
.hours of credit in Elducation; for example, the percentages in 
Geoigia and Mississippi were, respectively, 33.32 and 40 as contrasted 
with 10.16 for Missouri, 15.23 for Kentucky, and 16.24 for Texas. 
A large number of the teachers in some of the States appear to. have 
h^ an excessive amount of professional courses. This point will be 
discussed more fully later. . 

Tabli 7.— ‘Number and pereeni of deynentary leachers mho earned a nven number 
of eemeeter-houre and median number of eemeeter-houre in BducaU&n, i9SO-Sl 
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practice teaching a receiving increasing recognition as an 
preparation of teachers. Table 8 the dkta 
re^rt^ by the teachers in the present study. It will be noted thai 
«d, stout on. thW-of the total aumtor^of i^nSL^tttom 
a^we^ ^ question. Of this number 8 percent haHanied no 

^t m practice tewh4 « the faUure of two thiixis of 

to reply on this pom^^cates that they had no practice teachimr 
It rai^ a quMtion of serious proportions concerning teacher tra^S 
and .the administration. of certification requiremente. 
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KDXTCAITON OT NXOBO TIACHIIBS 
EXPERIENCE AND TENURE 


Experience . — ^Whether or not experience beyond a certain point 
adds to a teacher’s proficienqy is questionable. Much depends upon 
where and under what conditions the experience was gained ; and^upon 
its relation to the requirements of particular situations. ‘^‘Practice 
does not make perfect unless it is the right kind of practice,” claim 
some authorities.* Moreover, there are individual diflferehces'in the 
ability to learn from experience. Nevertheless, it is generally cen- 
ceded that a certain amount of experience is an important factor in 
the qualification of teachers. 

. The mediapr amount of experience of the 8,872 Negro elementary 
hers concerned in the present study was slightly more than 8 years, 
median for the 836 men included was 1 1 years, ah compared with 8 
B for the women. Table 9 shows the educational level and the 
.amount of experience reported by these teachers. The fact that 
teachers with from 6 weeks to 2 years of college work had had only 7 
years of experience probably indicates that they were younger. Of 
the teachers with onjy 4 years of high-school work or less, man y were 
no doubt teachers from an earlier day, who received their schooling 
before the present requirements became effective. 

Table 9. Median experience of elementary teachert t’n yeart, according to Inwt of 

education, I9S0S1 ' 


In five States— Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, and North 
Carolina— the median number of years of experience was- less than 8 
(table 10). These States likewise led in the percentage of teachers' 
having only 1 or 2 years of experience. Alabama, Louisiana, and 
North Carolina have also the smallest proportion of teachers with 
more than 20 years of experience. ' 

Tenure . — An important factor in the smooth functioning of a school 
system is the “turnover” of the teachers. Other things being equal, 
a school syst,em will run more effectively and. the work will be ad- 
ministered more easOy and economically' if therl% a relatively small 
percent^ of new teachers^ caused by* changes in positions. Table 1 1 
shows the number and percentage of teachere who Were employed ^y a 
given number of school systems. Practically one fifth of the teachers 

* itiMroii^BiiIIatinB Ni^tknal B d octtiop AMpdatlon, toI. X, no. 1, laoiuyT IW. P|rt L 
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had worked in three or more schoolejstems. is rignificant when 
ooMider^ in light of the 8 years' %tal tewhing experience of the 
group. Those who have worked in three s^Wms changed positions 
^bout every 2 yeaA. A large number, as may be m/erred by com- 
paring data in tables 10 and 11, changed positions eveiy year thev 
taught. _ \ ^ j j 

% 

Tablb 10.— Num6«r and percent of Negro elementary-tchool teaekert Hanna aioen 
/SSS? medvxn number of yeart of experience, b^SMe^ 
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Tablb 11. — Numh$r and ptrctni of Ntgro dtmtntary UodUrt tmployad in a #*•*» 

number of eebool eyetema, 1990~St 
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SALARY 

The salary of teachers is generally considered to be one of the 
'.important indexes of school efficiency. There is a close relationship 
between teachers* salaries and their ^ucation, localion of the school, 
and length of the school term. According to the evidence in table' 
12, a teacher’s salary increases with his preparation. Teachers with 
6 wwks t^ 2 years of college work received 65 percent more salary 
than those with only, 4’ ye^rs of high-echool education or less. The 
incn^^se in the salaries oiMi^achers with 3 to 4 years of college work 
over the salaries of those 6 wjMks to 2. years of college work was 
41 percent, w^e. teasers with 1 or more years of graduate work 
received 129 percent more salary than those with only 3 to 4 years 
of college work. I , 

Wide differen<^ in annual salaries of poisons' who taught in the 
.var 3 riog sizes of co mmun ities are shown in table 12. . The percentage 
,of %he teachers 'in’ the open country who received less than $500 \ 
annual salary was 78.8, as contrasted with 1.8 per^nt for those in 
cities of more ^an 100,QOO population. The percentage of the open- 
country tochers who received $1,600 or more per year was only 0.68, ' 
as compared with a. corresponding percentage of 21.94 for those in 
cities of more than 100,000 popjtilation. 

Tablb 12. — Median annual ealary of elemeniary teaehere according to educational 

laid and eite,of place, I9S0St 
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J® « 0 l« in ^vMnnection Out raritiiona abo «nt 
mUun Mb mot commiuu^ Pin^Ampl., whil« (be mAjoritY of 
, tto ^h«re m the open couutiy feU loweMmlAry non. Zmo 

iMnnn teaebere in cities Iban 

W^^p^anon. It should Jso b. liat most of U» 

^ training were teaching in high schools 

^ers lugber SsJane. are usuaUy paid than in thTSanta^J^X 

same f«:tor enure into the diffe«nc« between nmO^ and 

,^U on the ealaiy the number of monlis of employ- 

»™t in ^b of tbe States are pren in ubie 13. Tbis table offers a 
fainr and more curate comparison than would be possible if the 
«« combmed. The uble rareals the significant fact that 
dsto"^ the tesebeiB of ijkansss had less preparation, according to . 
dau dio wn previously, they.nreivui a higber nJarj thanT^ 

of w„ tnie for all teacben combined as 

Zlr .»( «n the basis of tbs number of 

^Ihs employed. the teacben of Louisiana, although thev 

^^y Mr^on'!''‘^‘““ “ “““ “■* f“'“" O^Wn-^ved 

m annu^ salaries in the different Stetea for 6 months’ emplov- 
from »170 in Georgia to $416 in Tea, mid Nori 
Carolma. <^i*ia wm also at the lower end of the mogs of salaries 
for 7 months employment ; Kentucky wa at the uppeV3. 
mg to data submitted Mississippi paid $433 for 9 months, which was 
leas t^ the amount paid by any of the other Statos; Teas led with 
a mediu salary of $980. The meiUan mported for West Virginia wa 
unrebable braua of the small numberof caaa. Of the 1,847 teach- 
en ec^loyed 10 to 12 months in Ml the States, onlv 51 p^t 
rocsived a much a $1,200 or more a year, whae.12 parent i^ed 

detoUed analysis of this table may b. n..^ 

^ejMerracee in salaria of men ad women teacben were not 
either m^rcenta^of teachenreceiving salaria within a given 
or m, medians. The median annual salary of 825 men wa' 
$M1 . the median salary of 7,924 women wa $552. 

“ *'*“'* **“ f®' »*“** elementary 

toa^ was reported, ampariaoa of the Negro ekmentary 

and ^te elementary teacben cannot be mads in detaiL^For »m- 

^ve pur^, therefore,- only tbs alaria of white women ele- 

^t^ teachon m the open anntry wiU be considered. In eary 

employed, the white teacbeff in4te 
open auntiy reosived lea aalary' than teachen in tU laigervaiaad 
and tbs women nosived lesi thkn the men. DemSTS^ 
lata, however, svety median alaiy of the white wom^Tttonsn^ 
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taadtera ^own in table 14 wee greater then the oorreeppnding ealaiy 
for Negro teachere, both men and women, shown in table 13. For. 
example, in Alabama the median salaiy for w^te women tencbere 
employed 1 to 6 months was $425, with a quaitile range of $353 to 
$489. The median for the oorreqmnding Negro group, both men and 
women, was $253.69. In Oeorgia the meHien salary of the white 
women teadiere employed 9 months was $670. Their lowest quartile, 
which was 8575, wap greater than the median of $453 for Negroe*. 
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Tabl> 14. — I 
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SUPPLY AND DEMAND 

^ The problem of supply ^and demand of teachers presents many 
. difficultiee. So 'many^ elements- are involyed and any approach to 
the qpeetiPn has so many ramificalions that no conclusive statement 
can be made concerning the supply and' demand of Negro elemen- 
tary teachers. 

Among the divers factors encountered in the consideration of 
supply and demand of teachem are the following: VaiiaCiongnn dif- 
ferent States, counties, and cities; variations in different graoM and 
subject-matter fiel^; and ^atutions from year to year and from 
period to period. addition there is the influence of the differences 
in the standards respecting the qualifications bf teachers, qnd changes 
in edurational programs. A full survey on particular subjects And,- 
* in addition, periodic cumulative studies, would be necessary before 
satisfactory conclusions could be reached concerning the supply and. 
demand of Negro teasers. For these reasons only certain aspects 
of the •problem will be'preeented here. ' 

/ Data having an important bearing oh the supply and demand of 
. Negfo teachers are given irr table IS. Although in a few instances 
the numbM of cases was small,, it is believed that in general ‘there 
were sufficient cases of a representative nature to indicate trends. 

^ 9,669 teachers replying to questionnaires in this investigation, 

’ 1,162 reported that they werp “new." For the purposes of thisstudy, 
a “now” teacher is defined as one ‘^who Was not employed in the pres- 
ent school system last year (1929-30)." If the returns are represent- 
' -ative of the more than 60,000 Negro teachers, and if the “new” 
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teachers who were employed in other school sjrstems are dedncted from 
the toCal number of *' new " teachers, '’it appears that about 6 percent of ' 

> all teachers were new to the^.profession that year.. This would indi- 
cate a yeariy demand of approximately 3,000 new” Negro elementary 
teachers in order to maintain Negro schools as at present oiganixed?— 
However, attention is called'^ two faciors which may operate to 
fender this estimate inadequate. In the &q^t place, because. of the 
’ inadequacy of school fadlitiea for Negroes any estimate ba^a^ on 
preset “aupply and demand ” data would fall far short of the actual 
needs of the race. Second, the meager returns received from Negro 

* teachers in the personnel inquiry indicates, as si^|geet^ in the in- ' 
Production, that those who did respond are probably a selMt group, 
and hence, do not present a complete picture -of the situation. This ' 
conjecture is supported by the fact that during the year the Survey 

»was conducted the superintendents of education of the Southern 
States reported to McCuistipn* a demand tef 6,310 new Negro 
teachers. This figure waa based on the rnquirementa for the Negro - 
schools as now organized and operated. However, if schools were' 
made available to all Negro children of school age, and if the com- 
pulsory .attendance laws were aflministered . more effectively for 

• - Negroes, and, if the pupil-teacher ratio were reduced to equal that 

for whites, even this estimate is entirely too Ibw for the numheicgof 
Negro teacheis needed to conduct the deaired educational progr^ 
during the years which would be required for the up-grading. 

A greater demand for “new” teachers was created by predecessors 
leaving to teach elsewhere than by any other factoY; the percentage 
waa 43.2. Thirty-pine percent were changes to other positiqps in, 

, the same State. The next grea|est dema^ factor was the creation 
of new positions, which accounted /for* dlarly one seventh of the 
vacancies filled by “neyr” teachers. Ai^roxjmately 8 percent of 
the “openings” were the result of teachers leaving the pfofeeaion to 
enter another occupation. It i^ significant that more teachers left 
the profession to enter other occupations than entered teaching fropa 
othei^ occupations; only 6.6 peroenJjjkpame from other occupations. 

This fact leads to the oendusidi^ t^t much of the unemplo]rment 
among Negro teachers is attributable, to conditions within the pro- 
feeaion rather than competition from persons leaving other occupations 
to enter teaching. Eight percent of the teachers left to be married, 
thus making openings for “nei«a”' teachers. This does not include 
teachers who married but did not leave teaching. Only a few vscandes 
were caused by death of the pr^ecessor or by his entermg college. 

More tilhan a third of the “new” teachers came from 'other teach-- 
ihg podtioDs; two fiftbs had been in college the preceding year. It 

* HoOoiitloo, IM. Tb* BonUi*! Ntfro ttiirfilTif foroc Op. dU ' . 
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is mteres|^ to note in this connection that four fifths of the latter 
group came from alleges in the same State. 

Mobiliiy. — An /important feature in making any comparisons 
between different States is the ratio of mobility— the ratio of “new'’» 
teachers the total number^'of teachers employed. This is shown 
in coluifln 4 of table 15. Although column 2 does not represent the 
total number of Ne^ elementary .teachers in the States under con- 
sideration and column 3 does not represent all the “new” teachers 
emphj^d in 1930-31, the numbers are probably suflSciently repre- 
sentative to indicate existing conditions in most of the States. 

A compariso‘n of these data shows wide variations among the 
States. F or example, in North Carolina thefe was 1 “new ” teacher 
to every, 6 teachers, ^d in Missouri the ratio was 1 to 21. Alabama, 
Arl^^, Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Tennessee,* 
and Viigima all showed a mobility ratio of less tjian 1 to 10. Ibe 

Dis^ct of Columbia had a lower ratio than any of *the States 1 

**new” tether to every 35 in the system. 

,The relatively large iiOmber of new-positions created in Texas and 
Maryland is also significant. It would be interesting to know whether' 
the^ new positions were due to increased enrollments or to reorgani- 
zation and expansion of school programs; but the data do not reveal 
these facts. . ' ' ‘ 

^ In the analysis of factors affecting the demand for new teachers 
in the, different States considerable variation was found. For* ex- 
ample, 34.8 percent of the new teachere in Kentuijky obtained their 
positions because their predecessors married,' as compared with only 
'4.8 perrent for Georgia. However, to secure a true picture of the 
situation th^ percentages should be interpreted in light 6f the 
mobility ratio for the States concerned. The following is an illustra- 
tion: fa North Carolina 5.8 percent of the new teachere were called 
to their petitions on account of ths marriage of their predecessors, 
while in Mississippi the corresponding percentage was 10. But this 
does not mean that the difference between the proportion of the total 
numter of N^;ro teachere of Missi^ppi and North Carolina who 
mamed was as greats indicated by these percentages. For, when 
me 5,8 percent for North OaroUna is multiplied by the mobility ratio 
_ for that State (1/6-25), the percentage of the total number of Negro 
^hers who married was 0.92. When the 10 percent for Mississippi 
w Multiplied by the mobility ratio for that State (1/10.2), the result 
- percentage of the total number of Negro teivchers mariytng 

in Mississippi. These percents do not diow the number of women 
teachere who married, merely those who married and left teachiiig. 
State and city regulations on this matter vary widely. The percents 
m table 15 do not show any difference* which fhay exist between 
S^tes in the proportion of men and women teachere. 
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Tablb 15 . — Demand for qnd supply of leachen in slsmenU/ty BchadU for Negroeit^ 
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,Tabl> 15— Demand for and tup^yof teaeher$ in demeniaru $ehooU for Nogroeo. 
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Another illustration of the necessity of' interpreting the peroenVi^ 
of new teachers in terms of the mobility ratio is seen by flampniiing 
'Idwrisiann and Tennessee in the percentage of new teacheiB de> 
manded because the predecessor entered another profession. Tlte 
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respectavA pjercentages for these 2 States are' 5.1 and 5.7; but when 
these figures are multiplied by the mobility ratios for these 2 States, 
respectively, it is found that 0.40 percent of the total number of N^ro 
teachers in Louiaanei entered other positions as' compared with 0.77 
percent for Tennessee. ^ 

Sources oj mpply . — ^The section of table 15 giving the sources of 
supply of new teachers raises many questions in the mind of one 
who is interested in knowing the causes of the wide divergences 
revealed between certain States. Columns 15, 16, 18, andlo present 
facts which have important bearings on the development and main- 
tenance of a State pn^ram of teacher education. 

As many as 65 percent of the new teachers in Kentucky were in 
school the previous year; the corresponding percentages for Arkansa s 
and Mississippi were 20 and 25, respectively. In the previous year 
only 7 percent of the 97 new teachers in Texas attended a teacher- 
training class, normal school, or college in Texas (prraumably the 
State school); 32 percent of them attended colleges or universitiee in 
that State presumably private collies). The corresponding per- 
centages for Tennessee were 1 1 for State teachers collie and 22 for 
other colleges in the same State. In North Carolina 32 percent of the 
new teachers attended the State normal schools and teachers 
colleges, and only 9 percent attended collies and universities in the 
State. 

Of the new teachers who were supplied by schools and colleges 
from a State other than the one in wUch they w^re employed, the 
largest percentages were in Maryland and Missouri, being, resj>ec- 
tively, 22.7 and 2^." In no other case wbre there as many as 10 per- 
cent of the new teachers who were supplied by out-of-State, insdtui , 
tions. Attention should be called in this connection, however, to the 
fact thatr 68-porcent of all the new teachers in Maryland were in 
school the previous year, and that 46 percent were attending institu- 
tions in that State. 

In a, comparison of the different States with respect to the percentage 
of new/- teachers who came from various sources, the same kind of 
interpretation in rel^lieii to ^e mobility ratio should be made in the 
case of demand for ^ew teachers. North Carolina and ^uth 
Carolina offer a casein point. . In Nor^ii^arolina 31.7 |)ercent of Ae 
new tea<her8 wpre supplicnl by teachers collies in that State; the 
corresponding percentage for South Carolina was 50. ^Hien these 
' percentages are multiplied by the mobility ratios, it is found that the 
proportion of the total number of Negro elementary teachers who were 
supplied by tqiachers colleges ih the State was ‘5 percent for Nolrth 
Carolina as compared with ^corresponding- b^rcentage of 2.7 for 
^uth Carolma. ' ' 
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Tabui 16 . — Demand for and aupply of teachere in eU^entary schooie for Ntyroee, 
1989-80, according to stze of community, JPSO-nS/-^ontinued 



This table should be rasd in tbe same nuumer 'as tAlSle 16. ‘ 
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Q,elativ6ly few new positions were <5reated in' the open coUfctry,' 
demanding the services of new teachers. 

Only 7.3 j^rcent of the new teachers in the open countiy- entered 
piositions created l>y the marriage of their predecessor, • as corP&re<l 
with ^5.1, percent of th6 new teachers in cities. of more than^00,000 
population. However, when these percentages are interpreted in 
terms of the niobility ratios of the respettive States, the proportion of 
N^ro elementary teachers who marry and leave teaching to the' total 
number of N^;ro elenientvy teachers was 1.2 percent- for the open 
country and 1 percent for cities of more than 100,000. ,, 
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CHAPTER. Ill * 

SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 

The Amencan high school reflects much oT the real progress of^the 
XNation. The changes taking place in econpinic and social life are 
r^ect^ in the expanded p^gram o^studies; the spread of unifemal « 
^ education on the secondawJ*^^ and the cosmopolitan nature of 
the high-school population^g^ , 

Some of the problems wMig from the rapld'developmpnt of reSind- ' 
aiy education for N^^roeaare the result of individual and group differ- 
^^cre in the high-school Fmpida^a, ^ the varying deg^ of ability 
and communities tp .provide an adequatei educational 

^ Mm» ^ the problenu which every State faces in adyat- 

• develop an adequate program for the education of high-whool ^ 

toachere. The present status of Negro high-schoof teachera should be 

, of dvtmct value m the planning of any such program. This chapter 

\ presents the findings of the Survey for this^pobp of teachi!^. 

In view of the .extensive populari^tipn. of secondary education 
^ong Negroes^he p^ of preparing Negrcr high-school teadrers 

approximately 

1,200 puhhc ^h schools for Negroes in the Southern States; prao- 
tical^y all of them have b^ begun since 1915;» theNegro Irigh-school * 
^llment has mcreased 506 percent since 1920; ^o thhaa of all 
the acc^ted high schools for Negroes have beep aqcredited, during ' 
the past 5 or 6 years; expansion and increased standardizadoii have ' ' 
“ unprecedented rate. Thi, pmgreee In. dn^ «, 
^^dly and with such force that the institnrions for Ihe^paratron' 
of Ne^ tethers have found it difl^calt to make thehecedsaiy adLta.' 

• tions m their programs. Moreover, along wi^h the growth which has ' 
place m Negro seQondaiy education thOre has bee^ ponoomi- 

movement m the Whole field of teacher preparati<m«mdy. the 
de^d for greater professianalization'of -s^ndary s<^l teaming. 

l^use of the recency of this movement, the dependencecdtSklj^ 
States on pnvate colleges for Negroes for their supply irf • 

aeoon^ school teasers, the extent to which these private 
have beeh we dded to the "c|asaical’’ curriculum, and the 

••• 
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limited scope and uncertainty of the aims of the programs of tfie 
Negro land-grant colleges, the specialized problem of p^aring Nyro 
secondary school teachers has been alow to emerge,’ mth the ifliilt 
Othat a concerted and coordinated approach to its solution has been 
greatly delayed. 

PBOFESaiON^ PREPARATION ^ ' 

Highest level oj^edueation . — From figure 2 it will be seen that in 
1930-31« there were less marked differences in' the amount of educa- 
tional prepar|tion between the Negro high-school teachers and. the 
white hi^-school teachers than was found in the case of elementary 



. tedchen^ * Tibe ^rcentage of high-^hool teachers who had not* 

gone beyond, high' school was 3.6; the percentage of white teachers was 
^^1.2* A larger percentage of the Negro teachers' had had from 6 
\tnlks to 4 yMTO of ^yiege.work, but.a smaller percentage of them 
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school teachers e^$d their degrees. The obligation of the State ■ 
to consider the work of the private colleges, which are supplying more 
than two%urds of the Negro high-school teachers*, is no less than is 
that of the private colleges to adapt theil* programs to the needs of 
the -public high ‘schoob. 

Proportior^of men and women . — Although the education of men 
teachers in terms of the median number of years of college work was 
only slightly greater than that of the women teachers, their respwtiye 
.medians being 4.6 and* 4.2, consideraWe variation was foimd in the 
proportion of men teachers and women teachers on the various 
educational leveb. For example, only 1 percent of the men had not 
gone beyond .higb school, as compared with _ 5 j>ercept oiiEhft v^omen. 
The proportion of wdmen whio had less than the accepted st^dard of 
4 years of coU^ preparation was four times as great as tlmt for the 
men, the percentages were reej^tively. 48 and 12. 

The respeotive percentages of N^ro men and women nigh^hool 
' teachers who had attained the standard of 4 years of collie work 
were knd 66; 16 percent of the men and only 7 percent of the 
women had had graduate work. ^ 

• * Size oj community.' — ^As' in the case of elementary teachers, the 
' Negro high-echool teachers in thfe rural sections had far less prepara- 
tion than teachers in villages and cities. From table 18 it be 
seen that the proportion of high-school teachers who had not 
more than high-school educajion was more than six times as great in 
the open country as in ^y other type of community. One fifth of 
the Negro high-school teachers in, the open country. had themselves 
not had more thim a 4-year high-ischool e4ucation, and a few had had 
even lees. • 


Tablb 18 . — Number ond pt^tetUage of Negro, high-echool teachere with ppriout 
amounie of educaiion, by eite of community, IBSOSl 
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Fewer th^ one kftif of the open-countiy teikcherB had had 3 or 4 
yeare of ooU^ compared with fronv two thinls to tiiree 

fourths of ^e teeners in the other oempiunities. In general, the 
in preparation between the^hers in the^villagee and 
the tea^ere m atiee of various sizes were not great except in the case 
^ of Ae teachere m cities of 100,000 population. A smaUer percentage 
of 0^ ^up had h^ 6 weeks to 2 years of coUege waakjjpt this fact 

was m their favor, Binoe nearly 18 percent of the groiAhad Had 1 year 
or more of graduate work. . 

Py>aration in jmncipiU JUld of teaehing —hi view of the depart- 
^ mentahzation of High^ool work and the grow^ tendency to have 
teasers ^h specialized fields of subjlBCrTnatter, special training 
m the subject to be taught is increasingly becoming a rieeirable 
prereqimte to certification for high-echool teaching. In fact 
acc^ti^ fancies are demai^^, bS a condition for accreditment!, 
that high-^wl teachers teachVtheir major or minor fields of con- 
^traUon That is, teachers may not^ be assigned to te^ subjecte 
for whicn they have not had special preparation. 

Twenty-six semestdr hours is the average amount of work that the 
colleges TOnrerned in this study btdinarily require to be done by 

studrato m the major field of concentration, and 14 semester hpure in 
tne first mmor field . 

» Negrd high-echool teachers were asked, in this investigation to 

report the number of semester hours they earned at college in *ihe 

® teac^ principally. A total 

of 7^ rreponded' to this queet^. Table 19 shows the 

re^tj of this inquiry. Medians and-pertfentages were computed for 

only toose subjecto having a sufiicient number of teachere to yield 
reliable results. . ' j 

. ^ the mediM number of semestor^houre eamqfi in flieir principal 

f languages were lowest, 

with 4 me^ of 21 ; teachere of the modem lafighages were Highest 
with a median Of 31. * , . ^ 

k percent of aU the teachere 

• 1 £ semester hours of preparation in their piin- 

T!k 17 percent had had 12 or fewer. One fourth 

of the te^ere of the classical languages had. had only 12 or fewer ' xj 
s^ter hours m their special ^eld, as contrasted with sllghtiy more ^ 
than one sixteenth of the teachera of the physical sciences. 

piat so lal|^ a number of Negro high-school teachers had had so 
htUe prepam^n m their principal field of teaching,' as shown by 
fti^ana^ysis of ^ data in the tible, presents a problem of ssrioiu 
^portions, a nd mdicates that a large number of Negro adolescehto 

m;-': ■ ■ ... ■ . . ■'* . 
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are being denied adequate higb-echool instruction under tboroughlj 
cempetent teachers. This topic will be discussed further in chapter V. 

Tablb 19 . — NuwUter and MroeiU Ntgro Kigk-tchocl taachert who rtporiod a fwtfi 
sumter of umttUr houn, in their prindpal^JieU of teaekin§, 19SOS1 
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** Edueaiion^^ credit . — A minimum amount of professional prepara- 
tion in terms of credit in ‘‘education^* courses is almost univers^y 
demanded for certification of all kinds of teachers. Moreover, there 
is noticeable a definite tendency on the part of certification bodies * 
not only to specify the amount of professional preparation, but to 
control the kind as well, by naming the exact ^^educadon” courses 
that must be completed by the prospective teacher. 

The data of this investigation do not show what specific courses in 
‘'education'^ were studied by the Negro highnschool^ teachers.^ The 
amounts, in terms of semester hours, reported by jjlm 1,208 teacheiB 
who replied to the question concamlng ^^education*' curses, ranged 

from no credit to more than 50 semester houn. The median number 

■ • . « 

• Badmmii; tank P. Trmlnlni tnd mtUSbitkn of hith-tchooi fiohw. NmliTlIla, Tion., DiTidos 
6f WT9JS uid add fladiiA Oncvft tabody ooOiii lor 8MdM^ 

K. II. Blnit kwf tad i^ppInaoBi l amatag tmnhip* oartSteUi WMbiofton, OovorumbI 
iSiBtInt dBei» ltaa< (ua. Oflte dSdiMilllQB BolMn, 1987, No. li.) 
f ita iwta MdwofkotaadbytaNnpotwidim^fwp ir lat lAl^tta wttbiifaawitoia^ 
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of Bomeelw houl* wu 26.8. Soyen toochera hod lud no credit b 
oducoUon, ^0 13 percent had had 12 houn or leee. Seyerel 
teachers had had ao apparently exceaaive amount of “education” 
credit; for example, 18 percent had bad more than 50 eemeetor houre 
an ^6 percent had had between 31 and 40 semester houre credit. ' 
Irachce teaching.— In the matter of practice teaching, it may be 
said m general that only about half the Negro high^hool Oachere 
mduded m this study h^ adequate practice teiEing credit. Only 
552 ^wered the question concerning practice teaching. Of that 
numW 111 or 13 percent, reported that they bad had no practice 
teaching. If it is assumed that those who did notateweijiad had ) 
no pracUce teaching, the total becomes 677, or iS^perSit^ 

the whole group (1,418) who were deficient in that phase of their 
preparation. • • , 

The median number of semester houre in practice teaching earned 
by those who repUed was 6.3. 

EXPERIENCE •■7 

The amount of teaching experience reported by 1,393 Negro high- 
school tewhere is shown in table 20. The fact that the median 
number of years of experience of teachers having had 3 to 4 VeAre of 
college work was much lower than that of teachere of the other 

^ young college graduates. 

W the 377 tethers who had had 3 years or less of teaching experience', 
334, or 89 percent, belonged to the group wlfo had had 3 to 4 years of 
college training. ' 

To what extent this lack of experience was compensate for by 
practice teaching is not shown by the data. If these inexperienced 
teimhere were located in the urban schools wherd they were likely 
to have reived good supervision, the problem would not be so ‘acute - * 
but toe chances are that most of them were in the open oountiy and 
small villages where supervision was either nil or a negligible factor.* 
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Teaehinff toad . — Many factors enter into the teaching Ibhd of high- 
school teachers, such as, number of clock hours, pupil-teacher ratio, 
kind of subject taughf'atad nupaber of subjects taught, year placement 
of the sub^t, and experience of the teacher in teaching the particular 
work. The only phase of the teaching load investigated in this 
Survey was the number of clock hoi^ per week in relation to the field 
of tQachihg, the size of community^ ariU the educational levels and sex 
of the teachers, ^he variation in the median number of clock hours 
in these comparisons was in no case more than 3, and in most cases 
it was less than 1. In other words, there was very fittle difference in 
teaching load, as measur^ by«-the number of clock hours per week, 
between teachers of differept subjects — English, matliematics, biology, 
etc.; or between t^pichers located in the communities of various sizes; 
or between teachers of different educational levels; or between men 
and women teachers. The median number of clock hours taught per 
week by all teachers combing was 29. In a study of small unselected 
high schools of tfie couniry as a whole it was found that the white 
teachers carried a’ median teaching load ^20 clock hours per wepk.*. 

SubjeHa taught ^ — As mentioned in the^receding section, the num- 
ber of subject fields in which teaching/is. don^ is a factqr in deter- 
ifiiniing teaching load.' The excessive pupil-teacher ratio of N^ro 
efementary teachers is a matter of common knowledge, •an4 a recept 
study * revealed ,the fact that, the pupil-teacher ratio of Negro high- 
school Bsachers is al^ higher than the ac^pted standard,'’ but inforr 
ma^ll^n a wide scale concerning the number of subject fields taught 
. byw^fe high-school teachers has not been available untU the present 

survey. ' , ' I » . 

Figure 3 compares tne .Negro and white * high-school teachers 
jM^rding to the percentage of each group teaching in a given number 
of subject fields. " Data on 1,282 Negro and ,1,553 white hi^-school 
teachers were gathered in this study i Nearly twice as many white 
teachers as Negroes taught in only one subject field. Considerably 
more Negroes than whites^ taught in two subject fields. Although 
the white teachers surpassed the colored tubers in the percentage 
teaching in three subject fields, a fifth more Negro teachers than 
whites taught in four or more subjeci fields. * 

Since the 'ptevailing practice is .two subject fields' fpr high-school 
teachers, the foregoing data do pot reveal serious divergences between 
Negro and white teachers, except in the teaching of four or more 
subjects, where the Negro teachers were at A diBadvantage, This 

• IWrla,Biii« 7 N.,d«a]iiiiUs. Walt* H., and BimmnMU,P.n. ThafattOerMaadwT nbook. Waili- 

' Ooftituami Frtatlnc Qfflet, M3. (U.8. OlBoi of EdnooUn Boltotio. IM, No. 17. NMoml 

iHC?i{^offiooodM7odtM»tk»MoooirBpli Nad.) 

’ OoUw, Amhnm. Bmndary edooBtioo for Nefroot. Qp. dt. 

• fMM. Ka Nat OtomiilUa W. H.« and BnmmoU* P. K« 
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aitiiation prevails predominantly in the small school, where a 
more ainbitious program of high-echool subjects is offered can 
be effectively handled by a limited staff. 

, ^ Major and minor JUlds of teaming . — Information conceini^ the 
kind of subject combinations ^hich prospective high-school teachers 
may be expected or required to teach is of vital importance in (he 
p lanning of curricula for the preparation of secondary teachers. 
More ^ be said on this point later, but suflBce it to say here that 
those teaching combinations which are actually operative in higL 
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schools are t^ frequently ignored by curticulunrand schedule makers, 
student advisers, and students themselves. 

Table 21 shows the first and second principal field of of 

949 Negro high-school teachers.' If the data presented heie were 
reprmntotive, and there is reason tp believe that they were, certain - 
conditions are indicated which have wide significance in the prepara- 
ti(« of Negro 'high-school teachers. By observing the bottom row 
of figures it isreen that the social sdences led as the second br‘minor 
field ^of teaching, with 24 percent of the teachers naming and 
Jl ^ w g H a h was next v^th' 14u2 percent of the teachers naming it,.. Hie 
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social Bciencas was tlie minor field of teaching moet frequently 
mentioned for t^hers whoee main field of teaching was health and 
physical educauon, and Ehiglish was the predominant second subject 
in the case oi^rl teachers. , 

The moet striking feature in this table is the large number of 
teaching combinations of unrelated subject fields, for example, agri- 
culture and Bnglish, modem languages and physical sciences. This 
kind of combination is rightfully ignored by institutions for the 
preparation of teachers; to attempt to prepare teachers -adequately 
in such unrelated fields is, first of frequently to attempt the 

impossible and next, *to perpetuate ineffective school organization. - 

. 4 \ 

TabUB 21 . — PereetUoffe distribtUioru of major and minor Uaching eombinationt cf 
Nogro high-ochool leachero inttruding in tvoo or more fields, 19SO-S1 
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The table dMold be iM thna: Of the teMstei whom major teach i n g field to agrlool^ ^ wto m 
fj>aAhiwf In 2 or more flektot 16.7 peraent are alao teami ng biology; 26 pmoant are tea chin g Kogltob; 11 
pereeDt are taediing health a&d phialoil eduoatlon; and oo on. , 

t Another finding preseflied in this table which^sl^ould be helpful in 
guidfiig proepectiye teachers in selecting majors and minors is the 
fact that the major and minor fields of teaching did not usually bear 
the wnmA relation when their positions were reversed; that is/ biology 
was an important minor field for those whoee main field ""of teaching 
was agiiculturey* but agrioulture was not an important noinor field 
for those whose main field of teaching was biology. Si m ilarlyi - 
busnees teachers were likely to be called upon to teach mathematios — 
in 42.8 percent- of the cases — but mathematics teacners were ^dom 
required to teach business — in only LI percent of.the cases. 
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On the other bemd, a biology teacher was as likely to teach physical^ 
sciences as was the physical science teacher to teach biology; the 
same was-lrue of mathematics and physical science teachers. 

Data obtained by the survey (vol. II) show that a large percentage 
of the white teachers in senior high schools, whose major fields were 
English, also taught foreign languages. Another important difference 
between white teachers in senior high schools and Negro highnschool 
teachers was found in the case of art teachers— only 7.6 peroebt of 
the former had English as a minor field of teaching, as compared with 
40 percent of the latter. The figure for the Negro high-school 
teachers w’as in closer agreement with the ^hite teachers in jiuiior 
high schools — 41.8 percent of the white art teachers in junior high 
schools taught English as a minor. In general there w'as a closer 
correspondence between the teaching combinatiops of all N^ro high- 
school teachers and white junior high school teachers than between 
Negro high-school teachers and white senior high school teachers. 
Fev'er teaching combinations of unrelated subject fields were found 
among white senior high-school teachers than among all Negro 
high-school teachers. 

High^chool programs of study —Other factors which should be, 
taken into consideration in the selection of majors and minors for ■ 
prospective high-school teachers are the offerings of N^ro high 
schools and the trend of student enrollments in the various subject- 
matter fields. These are particularly important in light of the fact 
that frequently a prospective teacher majors or minors in a subject 
that either is not offered in the schools in which he is likely to teach 
or is in process of gradual eUnunation. 

Accurate data on the subjects taught in high schools in any area 
should be available to all institutions which prepare teachers n order 
that better advice may be given to prospective teachers in the selec- 
tion of their fields of major and minor specialization. Such data for 
the year 1930-31 are available in the study on secondaiy education for 
Negix>ee.* These data showed the nufnber of schools which require 
courses in different subjects for each of the 4 years of the high- 
school period. For example, in the field pf English, 1 00 percent of 29 1 
schools required English in the first year, 95.6 percent in the secon^ 
year, 82,1 percent In the third year, 71.8 percent in the fourth year. 
The data also showed that the four most frequently required fields 
were English, mathematics, social science, and science in that order. 
In contrast to the requirements in ‘English are those in' a number of 
the special subjects. For example, music was required in only 7.9 
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percent of the schools in t£e 6rst year, 5.5 percent in the second year, 

5.1 percent in the third year, and 4.8 percent in the fou^ year. 

'As a check against conditions such as those just reported, data 
assembled in a study of the anticipated majors of 1,175 freshmen ‘ 
students in 35 Negro institutions preparing teachers,'® it was found 
.that 15.5 percent were preparing io major in education, 11 percent in 
home economics, 9.2 percent in Kiigl>h, 8.5 percent in chemistry, 7.1 
percent in biology. It is clear froin these data that with the possible , 
exception of the number majoring in home economics the students 
in general were majoring in the more frequently required subjects. 

Further evidence is presented on the supply of prospective high- 
school teachers in the comparison betw’een the^ percentage of ^hite 
and Negro students enrolled in .various curricula of high schools of 
difTerent sizes." These data showed a definite tendency for students 
to enroll in the more specialized curricula, such as commercial, 
manual training, home economics, and industrial arts, in the larger 
* high Mhoqls. This may be accounted for both by the increased possi- 
bilitiee of having such courses offered ip the larger schools and also 
by the increased opportunities for placement in the larger, communities 
in which •those high schools are found. This study also showed a 
slightly greater tendency on' the part of the N^ro students to take 
the academic and general curricula than was true for the white 
students, particularly in the larger schools. A careful study of such 
data as have been assembled on high-school offerings and the choices 
of‘ major fields by collie students will undoubtedly result in a better 
adjustment between the supply and demand for secondary teachers. 

SAIAR1E8 OF NEGRO HIGH-^HOOL TEACHERS 

Data relating to the salaries of Negro high-school teachers* in 
1929-30 are given in table 22. Of the 1,384 teachers who supplied 
the information concerning salary, more than half received less than 
$1,000 a year, and four fifths received less than $1,500. The median 
salary for the entire group was $954. The amount of salary received 
appears to be definitely related to the amount of educatipi^^ prepa- 
ration. 

The salariee of Negro high-echool teachers according to sex are 
shown in table 23. The fact that the total median differs slightly 
from the one given in table 22 is due to the difference in the number of 
cases. Only 44 percent of the men received salaries below $1,000 as 
oofi^pftTed with 60 percent of the women. One third of the women 
received salaries between $1,000 and $2,000, as compared with nearly 

^C^wm,Ambnm. AbMksfooDdstadyofNtgroooUacsit^^ Waihlfkgttt^OomniiinlPrl^^ 
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one half of the men. Seven percent of the women received $2,000 
or more u compared with 10 percent for the men. 

Because of the anrangoment of the date, direct comparison cannot 
he made \^th the salaries of white high-school teachere. However 
toe foUo^ facts on salaries of white high-school teachere in the 
Southern States '* are suggestive of the divergences which might be 
6xp6ct6d if the d&tft W6re more compBrsblo. 

Table 22.—Salanet of Negro junw ar^ unior higji~$choo! leaehor$ according to 
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Tablb 23. Number and perceniage qf Negro w^en and toemen kigh-eokool teachere 

receiving a given ealary, 1990^91 
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Salarua of Ms tsaehen in nnior high schools. —The renge of median 
•alaries of white men teachere in senior high schools in the Souths 
States was fro m $1,342 for 'Missouri and ^^iigmia to $1,988 for West 
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Virginis. ' For women the range was from $1,057 for Alabama to 
$1,814 for West Virginia. These medians are based on 9 months* 
employment. The ranges of median salaries /of those employed 10 
months were: Men, $1,963 in Delaware to $2,943 in Missouri; women, 
$1,707 in Alabama to $2,808 in the District of Columbia. 

Salariea oj uAtle teachers in junior high schools . — The lowest median 
Salary for white men teachers on a 9-month basis in the Southern 
StatM was $1 ,120 in Alabama, and foi^ women in the same State, $921 ; 
^the highest median salary for men on a 9-month basis was $1,975 in 
Georgia, and $1,400 for women in V^igima. Men employed for 10 
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months received salaries ranging from $1,563 in Delaware to $2,300 
in the District of Columbia. The median salaries for women ranged 
from $1,475 in Oklahoma to $2,'422 in the District of Columbia. 

From {he forgoing data it is seen that the median salary of white 
senior high school teachers in the States having the lowest median 
expeedctd the median salary of aU Negro high-school teachers by more 
than $100. 

Figure 4 shows a comparison of the salaries of Negro and White 
high school teachers according to the rize and type of school. 


CHAPTER IV 

THE COLLEGE STAFF 

The status of Ne^o elementary and high-sohoor teachers was pro- 
^nted in chapters II and HI. It is appropriate here that some atten- 
tion be given to the teachers who are laigely responsible for their 
cducatioD the Negro college teachers. 

As was stated in the intr^uction, it is only recently that the States 
have assumed any responsibihty for preparing teachers for the pub- 
hcly supported schools for Negroes. In the ^ginning this task was 
left wm^t wholly to the private Negro colleges, which were under 
many different denominational boeirds and were consequently domi- 
naM by varywg motives. Obviously, such a situation was likely to 
I* rteult in considerable heterogeneity in the educational programs of 
these institutions. 

With the advent of the Negro land-grant colleges and pubUcly sup- 
ported normal schools and colleges, a more unified and coordinated 
^ucational program was made possible. If this possibility has not 
been realized, the failure may be attributable to several causes, chief 
among them be^: Continued conservatism in the attitude of some 
l^ers in the South toward educating the Negro; lack of funds for 
the enaplo^ent of qualified teachers; too few students thoroughly 
funded m the fundamentals and prepared to contmue their educa- 
tion on the coUege level; lack of vision on the part of some persons 
havi^ chi^ of these institutions; inadequate preparation and 
subject-mindedness” on the part of many of the teachers; and the 
short time which these coUeges have been operating. 

I Many of these same factors have operated in the older private 
coU^ ior Negroes. But in general there are suflBcient differences 
m the background and in many other features of the two types of 
instituUons to suggest the importance and desirability of treating the 
college teachers on the basis of the type of institution in which they 
are employ^. Therefore, frequently in this report, institutions 
wiU be classified as public or private schools. 

EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 

Data in table 24 lead to the conclusioii that considerable upgrading 
^hers 18 required' in the average Negro coUege, as was found to 
^ true m the elementaiy school and high school. The a^Mlian num- 
ber of years of college work for the teachers in the colleges included 
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in this study was 5.28. Therd* wm a difference of almost a year 
between the education of teachers in public colleges and those in 
private collegee, in favor of the latter. 

The teachers of the public institutions also compared unfavorably 
with those of the private .colleges in the percentage who had not had 
any advancec^ work beyond 4 years of Qollege. One half of the public 
college and normal school teachers as compared with slightly more than 
one fourth of the private college teacher^ad not had advanced w’ork. 


Tablb 24 . — Number and DereenUi{fe of Negro college teaebert tptlh given amounte of 
educa/ion distributed according to kind of institution, J9SlSt 
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Although the public college and normal-school teachers surpassed 
those of the private college in tbe percentage of their numbers having 
1 year of graduate work, they were at. a considerable disadvantage 
in the percentage having 2 or more years of graduate work. Two 
fifths of the former ha<^ master's d^rees, in eomparison with nearly 
two thirds of the latter. 

Source of degrees . — Table 25 shows that of the 196 teachers in 
•private colleges who held bachefor's de^^es, 84 percent received 
their degrees from private colleges, universities, and teacKers colleges, 
as compared with 54 percent of the 241 teachers in public colleges 
who received their bachelor's d^rcee from private colleges, univer- 
sities, and teachers colleges'. Of the 128 teachers in private Colleges 
who held master's degrees, 77 percent received their degrees from 
private colleges, universitiee, and teachers colleges, as compared writh 
57 percent of the 110 teachers in public colleges. 

*^6 sources of the degrees of 764 faculty members in 32 Negro 
colleges rated by the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondaiy 
Schools in 1032 are shown in table 26.‘ 
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Six and marital dahu . — Ttfiiing the group as a* whole, the men ^ 
teachers aurpaased the women in amount of education. The median 
Dumber of jean of college work for men was 5.48; for women it was 
4.97. .Marrieu' teachers had<vhearly a fifth of a year more work than * 
sin^e teachers, the respective medians being 5 38 and 5 19, 



Department <if 'inetnuiion. — Figure 5 shows the median amount of 
educatMHi according to the department in which instruction was 
given. It will be noted that in general teachers of the socUT wcien c e s 
had thehigfaest ranking. 
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'* EXPERIENCE AND TENURE ' 

I ) " 

Experu'iice. The median number of years of educational experi- 
ence of all teachers combined was 7.71, as shown in table 27. This is 
not ^atly diflFer^nf from the median amount 6f experience shbwn 
for Negro elementary and high-school teachers. 

Tenure in preset insiitvii^.— The typical teacher in Negro colleges 
remained through only one college generation, according to thejrdata 

m table 28. More than one third left after a period of 1 or 2 i^ars’ 
service. .• ^ \ ' 

• 

The high turnover of the teaching personnel in most of the*Negro 
coUeges presents a serious problem. No continuity of effort, interests, 
or ideds can be sustained where a large percentage df the teachers 
are new each year. Lack of coordination in the curricula and depart- 
mental arrangements may often be directly traceable to a high teacher 
turnover. ^ program of student counseling that involves members 
of the teaching steff can be built upon a shifting teaching personnel. 

• " Until this defect in the N^ro colleges is remedied, there^can be little 
hope for effecti»e attacks upon the problems involved in the educa- ’ 
tion orteachers. 

Tabl* 27.— Number and p^ceniage of Negro college leaehert having a given number 
^ of year^of experience, 19S1-S2 
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Table '^^Number and percenl^e of Negro college leaehert employed a oiven 
- of yeart by the tntliluliont vr^whtch they are now working, 19S1-S2 
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TEACHING DUTIES 

^Departments of instruction . — A serious problem faced by tubers in 
many Negro colleges is the number of departments ih which they 
must give instryction. The extent of this problem may be inferred 
from the data of .table 29. 

In chapter III it was sugg^ted th^t it is not too much lo expect 
high-Bchool teachers to give instruction in two subject-matter fields, 
and that teacher-preparation programs might lie.constructed on that 
basis. This is not generally considered desirable; however, in college 
teachii]^ where a higher degree of sp^ialization is demanded than for 
high-school teachers. To find, therefore, that more than a fourth of 
the teachers in colleges were teaching in two or more depart- 

mehts of instruction rais^ questions concerning the adequacy of their 
preparation in tw(^or more fields and also concerning their ability to 
keep up with the advances in these fields. 

, * ■ 

Table '29. — Number and perceniage of teachers in Ne^o colleges giving inslru^ion 
in a given number of departments, 19S’l-S2 • 
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' Distribution of teachers by departments . — Table 30 shows the propor- 
tion of teachers in the various subject-matter departments according 
to type of college. Of the 17 teachers of agriculture reporting, 16 
\i^ere in public institutiops. All the teachers of philosophy were' in 
private colleges. The teachers of economics and mathematics were 
equally divided between public and private institutions. For a large 
number of the subject $elds, the percentage distribution shown here 
ma^ be taken to represent current practice, but for certain fields, b^ 
cause of limited nuidbers, the pictur^ probably is inadequate, as, for 
example, in the case of psychology, industrial arts, geography, library 
science, and philoso^y. 

. Distinct differences in emphasis ore shown by the two types of 
schools in the percentage of- teachers who taught agriculture, biisinees 
and commerce, education, home economics, and trades and industries. 

. The small percentage of teachers in public colleges who taught ^uca- 
'tion probably does not arise from fewer department of education, buf^ 
rather from fewer teachers in eaca department 
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UoM WM fiTiiif iMtroetlMlntlh^^ »™P«oy«l to priTBte tofUtn- 

W/.— AccordiDg' to Utiles 31 and 32 the typical teacher 
m Ne^ colleges did not carry an excessive teaching load in terms of 
clbck-hours per week or “student-program unite.” Howovot; these 
AU only two meuures of the teaching load. The number of depart- 
n^to m which instruction is carried on and the number and extent 
of oUer duties required of teachers have an important bearing on the 
teac^ lo^. Although the date' presented here indicate that Negro 
teasers did not ^h an excessive number of hours per week, it 
. 18 ^oi^ ^t a lalge number did teach in two or more departments. 

\ In this discussion the dock-hour represents a period of from 50 to 
^60 nunutes. The. student-program unit represents the sum oif the 
jpoducto of the number of students enrolled in each section Uught 
uUM the number of credits carried by the section. 

\ Tlie teaching load m clock-hours for teachers in the publicly sup- 
institutions was slightly in excees'of the accepted standard of 
6 hours per week. The teadiing load of teachers concerned in the 
pnmt study was not greatly different from that found by McOuistion 
m 1^ study of the faculties of 26 Negro coUeges applying to the 

South^ Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools for accredit- 
ineDt* ’ 


•DM. 
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Tablb 31. — Number and pereeniage €(f Negro eoUege teachers teaching a given 
number of hours per u>eek by kind of ineitiiiiton, 19S1S2 


Clock-boon of CoAohiiif 
per week 

Prirate ln- 
, stitotloiie 

Public lusti- 
tOtkMM 

Clock-boon of teaching 
per week 

Private li- 

Public Inftl- 
tutlone 

Num- 

ber 

iW- 

oent 


f 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 


t 

1 

4 

i 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

0 



1 

10 

43 

46 

27 

40 

64 

aao 

6.81 

16l63 

10.30 

0.81 

14.64 

10.03 

25 to 20 

12 

4 

3 

6.82 

L04 

L46 

25 

14 

10 

0.00 

500 

103 

1 to 0 

ao 

34 

01 

10 

35 
77 

0.70 
10. 01 
»L01 
4.86 
10.00 
13.10 

30-34 

10 to 14 

15 

10 

36 end more 

Total.. 

300 

16.8 


276 

17.45 


17 to W 

»to24 - 

Median number 
1 of clock-lmn.. 




Table 32. — Number and pereeniage of Negro college teachers having a given student^ . 
program unti^ according to kind of inatihUum, 19S1-S2 


Student-program unit I 

Pablio Instlto- 
Uou 

Private Institu- 
tions 

Total 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Pertmt 

Number 

Pment 

1 

2 

1 

4 

6 

• 

7 

10 to 60 ' 

27 

11.6 

17 

lao 

44 

1L2 

00 to 100 

30 

15 6 

17 

lao 

63 

156 

110 to 160 

33 

14.2 

28 

15 1 

60 

150 

100 to 200 

30 

110 

17 

15 6 

47 

ILO 

210 to 300 

. 21 


23 

14.3 

44 

1L3 

200 to 300 

31 

r 

f • 0.1 

10 

11.8 

40 

152 

310 to 300 

16 

56 

30 

114 

36 

50 

300 to 400 .• 

18 

7,8 

13 

ai 

31 

7.0 

410 to 480 

16 

56 

3 

1.2 

17 

4.3 

400 to 600 

4 

L7 

3 

LO 

7 

LB 

610 to 660 

4 

L7 



4 

LO 

600 to 000.. 

1 

.4 

2 

1.3 

8 

.8 

010 to 060 

3 

1.3 

1 

.0 

4 

LO 

OOOaod mora 

4 

L7 

1 

.0 

6 

L3 

Total 

233 


161 


acn 


Medten 

1B3.33 


217.00 


305 38 










I The itiid«Dt>pmrmm unit rEprannta the Bam ol tbt prodacti of the Damb«r of ttodeDU anrolled in 
Mob notion Uncht limot Un nomhor of crodlu onriod bj tbe notion. 


COMMUNITY CONTACTS 

One index of the influence of a college b the connection of faculty 
members with professional and civic oiganizations and the offices 
held and honors won. Table 33 furnishes data on these items. 

It is worthy of note that approximately two thirds of the teachers 
of both types of institutions failed to participate in any of the activities 
mentioned. Many of the present unreasonable demands for retrench- 
ment in the educational work of colleges arise from the lack of under- 
standingy on the part of the public, of the auns Ind methods of the 
ocfllege. Thereisnobetterway to interpret ^college to its mipport- 
ing puUic than through participation of its faculty members in the 
life of the community. 


ERIC 
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Furthermore, the coUege cannot render the laigest educational 
senace except as it understands the needs of the community. Here- 
again the faculty members may act as interpreters. Certainly, there 
13 yet much to be' desired in the w&y of adapting the college program 
to the practical and^ultural necessities of contemporary life. Any- 
thing, therefore, which can be done to facilitate the interchange of 
ideas between collie and community should be welcomed. 

PUBLICATIONS 

One of the most important measures of intellectual advancement in 
a collie faculty is the number and quality of contributions which its 
members make, to the store of human knowledge. 

2A.—NumJmand of Negro eoiUge teaehen who have engaged in 

estraeoUege acittnitee between July 19td and May 19S£ 


ExtnooOegs AotlvIUai linoe JoJy m 


EleoM member of honorary profenioiiA] aasociAtion 

if PMtksipotod in State or city survey..,^ 

Memte ^ Na^nal or State (»mmittee‘(profce8ioi^) 

a* ^ committee (diric, fraternal, sodai) 

Offloe In State, dvic, etc., oryanitation 

Office to State proCeeslonal hrganiiation.. 

Office to National dvic, etc., orgaokation 

^oe to National profenional orfanluUon 

Won honorary dulion or reoornition from a doim^ 

« from a i>roliMional or cMb organkatlon. .. onanuauon 

B^tor of magaaine or Journal 

Other 

Didnot participate In abora actiVft]iri*lI!!Ii;i'l^ 


Total number of aothities 

Total number of partldpants 
Total number of < 


Prirata In- 

Public toiti* 

BtltUtiODg 

tatlOQB 

Num- 

Per- 

Num- 

Per- 

ber 

oeut 

ber 

oeut 

% 

8 

• 4 

6 

31 

15.04 

34 

8in 

17 

&25 

10 

6.00 

9 

4.86 

16 

&81 

10 

4.85 

23 

aoo 


1.04 

8 

LOO 

4 

1.04 

8 

2.00 

1 

.48 

2 

.72 

7 

8.30 

3 

.72 

8 

8.88 

6 

X18 

6 

2L43 

4 

L45 

10 

4.86 

4 

1.46 

128 

61 18 

101 

60.46 



110 


1 a ^ 


84 


*206 


276 


1 





Total 


65 

M 

25 

32 

7 

13 

3 

9 

14 

l4 

S19 


216 

163 

481 


The percentage of teachers in each type of institution who during 
tte 6 years preceding 1932 published any books or articles is shown 
In table 34. It is realized that there are many exceUent teacheia who 
nevOT wrote a book or an article, and also that there are those who are 
prolific wnters but poor teachers. Fortunate is the student who has 
the advantage of a teacher who is proficient in both. 

Among the factory present in many of the Negro coUegre which 
tend to restrict scholarly production on the part of faculty membere 
were: (1) Too many extra duties frequently coupled with full 
loads; (2) irregularity of program; (3) poor administrative oiganiza- 
tion; (4) lack of funds and low salaries; (5) lack of encouragement 
incentives; and (6) lack of libraiy facjlitie ex 
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Tabl* 36 .— and percmUof^ of Nofn eoUom Uaekon roetmng oaiarm 
vtlhtn gtoen ranifeo, according to number ^ monUu employed 


ParMoT 

•mplOJlDMlt 


/MM/ 

9 mootht: 
PnbUo... 
Prlrau. . 

10 iDooUis: 
Pal>llc.c. 
PrlTmu.. 

11 moDths: 
Public... 
Prime.. 

11 monihs: 
Public... 
Prime.. 


Totel: 

Public.. 

Prime. 


• mootbe: 
Public.. 
Prime.. 
lOmoothc: 
Public.. 
Prime.. 

11 mpDllie; 
Public... 
Prime.. 
lltDoatin: 
Public... 
Prime.. 


Tecel; 

Pnblle.. 

Prime. 


1500 to 

WO 


Norn- Per- Nam- Per- 




oeot 


$1,000 to 
$1,400 


15l2 

1 U 7 


.7 


18 

7.7 


14.0 

1X0 


1.8 


X5 

0.2 


41 


71 

81 


oeot 


Nam- 

bw 


4X4 

810 

4X7 

XO 

85.0 


$U00tO 

8MI00 


3X 

1X5 


f/\ 83 

87 


17 80. 6 

80 I 21.0 


47 

1 


70 

82 


3X8 

X8 

0X6 


27.8 

X7 


I0L6 

1X8 


107 

40 


P«^ 

ceot 


OXOOOto 

$X400 


Nam- 

ber 


1X2 

8X4 

8X0 

1X0 

87.6 


4X0 

IS 


8X1 

2X0 


2X8 

8X1 

4X0 

aao 

2X0 


4X2 

X7 


4L8 

2X6 


Per- 

cent 


Nom- 

ber 


0.1 

1X2 

1X0 

810 

2X0 


$X600tO 

$X900 


10.4 

818 


1X7 

21.4 


11.0 

1X4 

2X0 

8X7 

1X6 


1X0 

30.0 


1X8 

21.0 


P4r- 

cent 


Nam- Per- 


U 


1ft 1 

110 

X7 

1X0 

1X6 


7 10 

6 21.7 


14 

27 


18 

27 


X6 

1X1 


0.8 

1X2 

XI 

1X8 


$8,000 end 


11 

2X2 


XO 

1X8 


11 


7 

11 


8 

80 


4^ 

To- 

tal 


U 


XO 

X8 


1X0 


X6 144 

1X1 21 


U 


$1.17X00 

l.iQX65 

1.80X00 

X55X00 

1,00X00 


X8 

111 


XI 

X8 


216 

108 


1X7 


11 

4X7 


XI 

1X1 


100 

27 


190 


itedieai 


1.001 11 

X58X60 


1.01X05 

XOKIOO 


1,801.00 

1,70X00 

1.07X00 
X 50X00 

1,85X00 


1.06112 

XOOXOO 


1,00X00 

X0IX88 


■ liedk n i oompated oo distribatioo in 

Tablx 36 . — Number and 


intenmif of $ 100 . 


fiber and vercetUage of Negro college teachere employed a gieen 
number of monthe during 1930-Si and tQSt-St 


Piriod of emplojmeDi 



In preeeot tmtltatiofi. 


1080-81 

1001-43 

Public insU- 
Miriofie 

Prl^ 

ti 

ete tneti- 
itloiie 

PnbUoiiMtl- 

tnttaoi 

Prime Ineti- 
tatiooi 

Nam- 


Nam- 


Nom- 


Nam- 

ber 


ber 


ber 

PwuMit 

ber 

Pereent 

Peroeot 

2 

1 

4 

0 

0 

1 

$ 

0 

41 

1X04 

17 

1X10 





1 

L14 

1 

L4I 

0 

X20 



1 

U 

10 

8 

144 

L14 

1X00 

1X41 

101 

Rtl 

2 

122 

21 

1 

21 

.10 
OX 00 

11 21 

L47 

ILR 

2 

40 

.10 

0 

100 

• ill 
1X04 
11 ii 
107 
0X00 

1 

2 

140 

20 

4 

20 

X40 

.07 

0X20 
11 00 
LOO 

1X00 

2B 


200 
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F%ure 6 gives the median salaiy of teachers according to the depart- 
ment in which Instruction b given. Although certain exceptions. are 
to be noted, in a comparison of figure 6 and figure 5, there is evident 
a general tendency for the higher salaries to be found in those depart- 
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laiwUUl irto 
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1000.00 
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f 

1^.00 

ngrtiool IlMoUoo 
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1090.00 

MoiflsUoX mmm 

90 

10(0.00 

mmrntlm 

0 


1990.00 

Art Md rnmmi^ 

9 

0009.00 

fkUMOpIrrkfciea 

• 

u « 

0090.00 

lortotOT mk 0— III 

15 

0090.00 

AcrloiltOT 

2f 

aoo.oo 

•oelol4«F 

10 

*390.00 

fVoMoBT 

\ 

0090.00 


* ID 

1900.00 



1790.00 
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Fioubv And mxtkn akriti oi tCKhm Id Nefro ooD«g«, Dooordiof to doportmoat of 

iDftnietioQ, 1982. 

menta where the educational leveb of the teachers are higher. (See 
p. 47.) The of 695 teachers according to professorial rank 

.m 2d-A>gretr Negro coUeges rated by thelBouthmii Association of. 
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OoIlflgM and Secondary Schools in 1932,* showed median salarr for 
262 juofessore to be $2,!60; 100 associate profeanra, U^SO; 78 asaiat. 
imt professon, $1,900; and 266 instructors, $1,466. The' Taiintion 
between different academic ranks in a given coUege was not as great 
as It WM between the same ranks in different colleges. For example 
the med^ salaiy for professors in one college was $1,660, while in • 

anothertt was ^,000. In one college the median salary of instructore 

was $675, and in another it was $2,400. 



ADMINISTRATIVE OFTICERS 

m data Planted in toUe 37 show that a laiger percentage of 
staff m^bers in public colleges had administrative reepon^bilitiee as 
their chief function than was true of those in private coUeges. For 
l»th ^pee of coUeges, however, the percentage of persons whoso 
c^ef duty is teaching was small. The two groups had relatively 

the same number of college deans, directors of athletics, and directors 
of extension. 




Chltf fODoCioo 


BmlnMi muiftfir. 
Btintr. 


l>mn ci Om ooU«c» 

DMooTmtn 

DmooTwoidmi 

I>inoCor ol ftlhltlki. 

Dtrooior at •xtaosioii 

cl hmlth avrkM.. 

pirsotar ol InttnioikMi 

Dirsotor ol tnlnliw 



pmUoi Bohool. 


prlndpol^ aohool- 


T iyht ng $tog ol pnwdoo-domosi^^ apK op j (npoi^ 


jr, critio, or room 

Vto pnddtot 

OUm. 


Totel. 


PobUo loftl- 
Cotioat 


Num- 

bm 


Porotnt 


i: 

7 

U 

S 

IM 


477 


ao 

1.01 

1.88 

1.04 

1.67 

t 46 

.41 

1.04 

1.46 

.62 

1.67 

17.40 

.62 

161 

1.44 

172 

.62 

4 a 67 

1120 


7.64 


I fnoh i( U i idmlnlftnilra offiom toiehn. 


PliTAU lllfU- 

taUoQi 


Niud 

bar 


61 

2 

8 

6 

8 

1 

161 

7 

1 

4 


270 


Piraiit 


as7 

186 

186 

.74 

.74 

112 

.74 

.87 

.74 


1188 

.74 

LIJ 

L86 

Lll 

.87 

188 

.87 

L 48 


ToCal 


Noni- 


6 

U 

17 

7 
10 
U 
4 
6 

8 
8 
8 

184 

6 

16 

18 
16 
4 

866 

70 

1 

40 


»747 


166 

1.74 

127 

.66 

1.81 

1.74 

.68 

.80 

1.20 

.40 

1.07 

17.86 

.66 

100 

LOO 

114 

.81 

47.12 

117 

.U 

186 


and foad.<-Table 38 shoire the amount olf educa- 

tion of 92 administiative officers. In general the data indicate that 
they had slightly lees education than the college teachers. One third 
(36.9 percent) of them had had 4 years of college or normal 


•Ibid. 
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woric, whild mora Uiui ludf (56.^1 peroeDt) had had 1 or more joare of 
graduate work. Forty-seven percent held master’s degrees. While 
only 6 offioeiB had doctor’s degrees, 8 had had 3 or more years of 
graduate work. ' 

Forty percent of the administrative officers had no duties. 

Practically a third (30 percent) taught from 1 to 9 clock-houre a week 
^e naedian number of hours per week devoted to teaching by admin- 
istrative officers in Negro colleges were as follows: 17 deans of colleges, 
8 hours; 10 deans of women, 8.9 hours; 13 directors of athletics, 
18 hours; 9 directors of i^truction, 14.5 hours; 16 librarians, 7.8 
houre; 12 presidents, 7 hours; and 16 registrars, 6.3 hours. 'Hie 
me dian for the 92 officers was 10 hours of teaching. 


Taslb 38.—Numb«r and jmeaUaft admniabratxvt ogietn m Ntqro 
luunng warioxu ImU of education, I93f-dt 


EduoOIOttd ltf«l 


Hifb-#ohool grtdoftU. 

Ua Ihfto 1 /Mr of eoOig* work. . 
1 fMT of ooUifo oroornMl work . . 
t TMTi ol ooU^ or noniMl work. 
8 JMTB oC ooUico or Dcrmftl work. 
4 oolkft or omal work. 


1 jmrafmdmu 

3 jmn ofcrsduol* work 

8 jHn or moro of fTMliMU work . 


Tout Dtunba of ftafl rnombon 

Modloa (In jurt oboro hlgb Mbool). 


Number 

Pareant 

\ 

L08 

1 

1.08 

8 

IIT 

1 

1.08 

8 

117 

88^ 

1188 

8D 

81.63 

16 

1180 

8 

100 

03 
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Tablb 89. A/^umber and pereentaq^ of administraitve oJfSpers in Nogro ooUaom 

receiving eatariee unthin given rangee 
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--.X 
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60li40a00|l, 
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18 

,8oaooii 
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8 

88 

81 
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em 

87.n 

fllS8 

1188 

188 

188 

188 

111 

188 

181 


1.181 




I M a itkaa oompotad on a distilbatto barlnt oiaa InUrvali of llOl 

^ofory.— The median salaries for these same groups of administaa- 
tive officers, as shown by table 39, were: Deans of ocdleges; $2,160; 
deans of women, $1,800; director of athletics, $1,1^; diieotor of 
instruction, $2,260; librarian, $1,416.66; president, $4,400, and regis- 
trar $1,300. The median salary for this total group was $l,866Ui6. 
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V 

PtiWtecrfvwM — The <latA show that 3 preeidente, 2 college deans, 
and 1 regiatrar had wntten 1 or more books between July 1926 and 
May 1932. FourteeD' officers, including one or more from each 
class except that of librarian and registrar, had written one or more 
articles. y 

SUMMARY ' 


In summation of the findings concerning the teaching persoimel it 
has seemed valuable to compare the three kinds teachers on as 
many'iteps as posable. These comparisons are presented in table 
40. A difference of nearly 2h years of preparation is foimdi between 
the elementary teachers and secondary teachers, in favp^f tlie latter; 
the college teachers surpass the secondary teachers by approximately 
1 year. Greater differences in the preparation of the teachers are 
shown by a comparison of the proportion of teacheps in each group 
who hold the bachelor’s, the master’s, and the doctor's degr^. 

There are very slight variations in the amount of experience pos- 
sessed by^ the tWe groups 6f teachers. In the matter of salaries, 
however, wide differences are found. 


Tabls 40. — ^mmary eomparfou of Negro dementary, eocondary, and eoUeoe 

teachere, 1990-Si 
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Ehunen- 
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1 
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&7 

.2 
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4.4 

.1 
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88 
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8S 
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18 
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20. 11 
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Median aatnartar boun in praeUoa taaijifhg 

Median yean of axpcrlanoa 

^ i.n 

81.84 

I1.7X) 


H^tii^Sary 
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Under normal conditions the number of available positions may be 
aooepted as a measure of demand. This is not a reliable index as far 
as Uie Neg^ is concerned.' An even more important factor is the 
number of jKMsitions that would be available if educational oppor* 
tunitiee for Negi^ were increased until ^ey were comparable to 
those provided f<H' other groups. Amcmg/the conditions upon which 
such an equalisation depends the following three have a prominent . 
place: (1) Making schools available to all Negro children of school 
age; (2) inoreaang school enrollment and attendance through enforce- 
ment of oompulsoiy attendance laws; and (3) reduction of pupil- 
teacher ratio. If these improvements should take plaoe the damimd 
for Negro teachers would be considerably more than is shown By the 
mobility ratio in table 16. 
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CURRICULUM OFFERINGS AND PRACTICES IN 
THE PREPARATION OF NEGRO TEACHERS 

A curriculuin should reflect the aims of a school and its efforts to 
provide an educational program to suit tlie demands of society oh the 
one hand and the needs and desires of the students on the other. It 
should assure to^the students educational progress with unity and 
sequence, which will eventuate in the development of a healthful knd 
happy citizen, functioning efficiently in the occupation for which the 
school helped him to prepare. 

llie purpose of chapter V is to ascertain to what extent the curricula 
of Negro teacher-preparation institutions achieve these objectives. 

SEMESTER CREDITS* 

I 

The number and amount of subject offerings in colleges whose pre- 
dominant function is the education of Negro teachers are shown in 
table 4r. The total number of semester credits offered by the 20 
institutions included in this part of the study is given in column 2, 
s and the amount of work offered in the various subject-matter fields 
b given in columns 3 to 11. The wide range of offerings b particu- 
lariy to be noted. In total offerings by the public institutions (with 
the exception of two institutions furnishing inadequate information), 
the college which offered the greatest amount offered three times as 
many semester hours of credit as the college which offered the smallest 
amount. Yet they had practically the same enrollment and in gen- 
, eral the same objectives. Among the private institutions the college 
which offered%ie greatmt amount offered four times as many semester 
credits as the coll^ which offered the smallest amount. 

Considerable variation was also found Setween the different col- 
leges in the amount of work offered in the various subject-matter 
fields. In agriculture, home economics, and industrial arU the range 

> In liiltf motioa boih wmmm boon and qmitar honn m oomklmd. In Cbt bagtnnlnf It was ino- 
poMd to analTM tho aflarlnfi of tbo wXkf m itmply for tho purpoM of dke oy mi D g ropriwatHtTO wa n m, 
Tbo boor wna and m tbo unit of oompoUtioo In order that tbo dote might bo oomporoblo with 

tbo ioot hm lai tbo Barwtj oo n d o oted by Kogf and Mb (toI. lH). It waa tand to bo mm foagibfo to 
uoi th| goarter boor In tbo analyaio of laqoMbioiita of ▼arloof onnrloola lor pfa^mtiTO toaohm In Titir of 
tbo foot that pote of tbo o o b oo b atadiod wm organliod on tho qoorter ffyotom. fJmpmtm boon may bo 
mmymtJd Into q o a i te g boon by nmltiplyiiif by IH, god goorter bom may bo oooato d Into oiaotear 
boua by nmltlplylng by two tbMo. 
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WB8 from 0 to 265 sen^ester hours of credit. In education and psy- 
chology, subjects in wUcb one would ordinarily expect, the greatest 
agreement, the range #aa, for private coUeges, 60.7 to 243 3. and for 
public colleges, 26 to 122. 

Tails 41.— of kovn 9§«r$d in 90 institutions for (A« sdueation of 

Nofro loac^s, l93t-88 ^ 


PoMlo' 

No. I... 
Na I... 
Na I... 
' Na 4... 
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Na6 .. 
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9 

16 

u 
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lai 

46 
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n 
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m 

06 

U 

54 
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75 
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11 
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64 

66 

61 
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n 

30 
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M 

46 

41 

19 

116 
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6 

13 

n 

44 
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71 

17 
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66 
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14 
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14 
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6 

06 

O 
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40 
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]| 
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00 
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60 

10 
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SE6 
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617 1 

mi 

mi 
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mi 

667 

76 

00 

14 
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lU 

6 

60 

16061 

1616 7 

1601 
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10?9 1 
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mi 
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0417 

M 
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mi 

loni 
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nil 
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6761 

m 

1446 6|] 

1541 

mi 
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Variations are more vividly shown in Uble 42, which gives the per- 
oentage distribution of the offerings in^the various subject fields in 
each of the 20 colleges. In one land'grant college, which is the only 
publidy supported college for Negroes in the State, the offering in 
ignculture, home economics, and industrial arte amounted' to 41 J 
pereent, of ^e total offerings, while in another land-grant ooQige, 
which likewise is the only publicly supported college for Negroes in 
tlmt State, the offerings in agriculture, home economics, and indus- 
trial arts amounted to only 24 percent of the total offerings. •The 
offerings ih Engliah and literature showed wide variations also. The 
offering in foreign language was 15.6 perorat of the total offering in 
one la^-giant ooUet^ as oompared with a oonesponding peioentage 
of 6.7 in another land-grant college. 
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Tablb 41 — Pmxmnta(^ diMnbutian qf loUd oftriw in $0 inM^iiutionM for Iko 
4 oducaiion of Nogro Uadurt, /§SISi 
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11 
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17 

10 
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1.1 

li 
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14 
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OSH 
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.9 

L9 
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li 
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16 
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aa 
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17 

1X0 

11 4 
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n.i 

18 

10 


T liMKDpAftlA. 


Tht tabliibGQidbirMd that: LniilUitkiQ no. 1 oOen ■ ioUl of 1 ,(07 Mmootor tK>an, IT.QporoMitaf wtlob 
mo io otrloaUufOw boom ooooomkM, tod LodoiCrUl via; 94 poroHil mo Id •duoaUoo oad imreboiooj, olc. 

Among the private boUeges similar variations were found. Of two 
ooUegee of practically the same size and doing the same general type of 
worik, the offering in music and art in one comprised 10.7 percent of 
the total offerings; in the other only 2.7. In these two colleges the 
offering m social science in one was 15.7 percent of the total and in 
the other 20.0 percent. 

VariaHon and overexpantion. — The variation between the two types 
of institutionB in the emphasis placed on different subject-matter fields 
is revealed in table 43. * 

The data seem to point to overezpansion in some directions and to 
limited offerings in others. For example, the private colleges, ap- 
peared to be offering an excessive amount of work in Latin, while 
the publio oolites offered little in social and biological sciences, and 
musio and ait. In view of the tendency in some sections of the 
eountiy to keep the amount of professional preparation during the 
undeigiadttate period at a minimum,* the offering In education and 

»BMMB,rraakr. Talaiia ud arttSatlga hUlMiteol tiagtan. Naahvffla TWil, IHirWaa 
atyy—dSrtSawMiapfstrwhodyBolIgstiBrtiactwra IMO. 
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pejthology is probably overexpanded in both ^pee of institutions. 
Of course, the studentfe do not take all that is offered, but the offering 
reflects the emphasis which the institution places on the subject, 
which in turn influences the students in scheduling their elective and 
prescribed programs. The median requirement in education and . 
psychology is shown in table 47, to have been 34.1 quarter credits. 
This r^uirement is considerably higher than certification, require- 
ments in most States. 

# 

Tabu 43 .*^Arum 6 ffr, j^eeniagef and m^ian of Bemeiter hours offered in various 
stmed-matier fieUU in 12 jnMic inBtituiionB and 8 private instUutione for the 
edueatum of Negro teachere » 


8Qbject-m«tt«r fieJd 
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8 

8 

4 
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1 

1 

8 

f 

It 
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0417 

18 
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747.0 
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10 
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A7 
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au.0 

10 

MO 
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11 
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as 
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18 
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1.8 
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Tablk 43. — Number, pereutticge, and median ef etmeeUr houre offered •« earioue 
eubject-maUer fiMe in It jmMtc inetiiutione and 8 prieate iiwMtiiiofw for the 
educ€Uion of Negro teachere — Continued 
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Other subjects 

212.3 

3.0 

18 3 

147.8 

20 

17.8 

3682 

26 
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Library scleneo 

lao 

.1 
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.7 
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.4 


Physic^ educatloo. 

2013 

20 

18 3 

97.8 

1.1 


8082 

21 
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Orand total 



8.006.3 

loao 

661.0 

7,320.6 

1080 

7318 

118288 
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The tabic should be read thus: All publicly supported Institutions offered a total of I.IW.T ssoMCter of 
credit In acrlcultun, home economics, and Industrial arts, which is 33.7 percent of the total number of 
Mmeeter hour; (^IIBS.3) offtr^ In all subject fields by these 13 institutions. The median number Of Mmee- 
ter houra offered In apioalture, home eoonomlcs, and Industrial arts waa 18S. The private Institationa 
offered M3.7 semester hours In these fields, wbion Is 8.8 percent of their total offylofs (7.880.6 aemaster 
hours); tbe modlan (or all Institutions was 73.5. t 


Another indicatioji of extreme variations in an^ possible overex- 
pansion of curricular offerings is shown in the number of courses 
offered in various • fields by all institutions combined. Table 44 
gives the education and peycholc^ courses listed in the 1930 cata^ 
logs of 20 institutions, with frequencies ot mention. 

It is obvious that such overexpanaion as is represented in these 
20 institutions by 70 distinct course tides, which are mentioned 
601 times, cannot but result in small classes, uneconomical educa^ 
tional organization and operation, too large or overloaded faculties, 
shallqwness rather than depth of training', or catalog padding. 
Table 45 shows the pivticular situation regarding English - 
The colleges should adopt' a pwcy of gradual curriculum lecon- . 
struction and avoid if possible any hurried and unplanned revision . 
in the reoiganization which may soon be forced upon them by > 
economic pressure. ' 
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Tamim 44.— Miinier and ^eenia^ of $0 in siiit d$ons wMck offorod ooriain courwm 
tii education and fmyekology^ the number cf eoureee offered^ and the iaial number 
cf eemeeier houre offered in each couree, IMOSt 
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Tablb 44. — Nufmlm amd p$rc*ntag$ <4 ^ w kie h of^ni etrtmm o mr — 

•n ethtetfum and ptpehMOfyf ^ nnmbar aSerad, and ika -Mol number 

eemeeter houn offered tn each eeuree, 19S0-3I — Continued 
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Tha Ubia tbook) ba raad tboi: 17, or 8S paroant, o( tba ao Inatiuittoaa faplylof oArad 6> cnmaaa taUllag 
17D.S aemwlar hooia In atamraUry aduoauon; 2, or 10 parornt, oMrad 4 ooonaa totalinc 8 samaalar huun 
toadminlatntlonoialainantary adbcntlon;aDd4,er 30pefaent,oflarad>oo Qi af a a monnU n f to 14J aanamar 
bom taTtba demantary curricuJum. 


Tablb 46 . — Number and pereentaae of inetitutione which offered certain coureee m 
Bnglieh, and number of eetneeler hourt offered in each eourte 
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Tablji 4 ®. — Numbtr and pereentofft inttituiunu which offered cerUtin courwee in 
Bngluh, and number of eemeeter hourt offered in each eource— Continued 



Title of oomM 


Joumllsm. 


Langaici (mirmi).. 
Hlsury of ULOguan- 
Philolofy 


LUmtora.. 


AxMrioan.. 

Simrey. 

Bible as lltaratoTB. 


CoDtamponr/ (caneral), all typaa. 
ComparatlTa, lU types oombioed.. 
Enflte 


Burray.. 

Park^. 

Autbofi 

Typas (poatiTe prae) 

Bhakaspaara. 

OananUsarray.... 

Litarary aritickm 

Marary typas uodifTarantiatad. 

abort story 

Drama. 

Blofrapby 

Poatry 

Rasaaroh 


B p aach (exoTudiof dabatinc aod dramatlca) . 


General 

Oral rsadina 

Public spaarlng 

VQioa training and spaach oorracUoo, 


MlaosOanaous. 


ChlldreD'a litaraturs 

English f nrwlAfTwmt^hi 

Negro Utaratura 

Profeasionaliied BngMib. 
Silent reading 


.Grand total. 


Instltuttoof 

Fire- 

QUttQCy 

SgmcfUr 

oradltg 

Nam- 

bir 

Pgmnt 

o4meD- 

Uoo 

t 

t 

4 

i 

12 

eao 

23 

668 

0 

46.0 

16 

43.8 

6 

aao 

7 

31.3 

6 

aao 

6 

113 

2 

lao 

2 

67 

20 

loao 

287 

7l».7 

- 6 

2A0 


^ 160 

14 

70.0 

18 

40.7 

2 

lao 

2 

63 

4 

2ao 

6 

110 

6 

aao 

10 

'207 

3 

7A0 

6 

160 

14 

7ao 

ao 

863 

10 

oao 

31 

013 

10 

aao 

24 

667 

0 

46.0 

17 

460 

16 

7A0 

20 

60.0 

4 

2ao 

7 

17.3 

6 

26i0 

7 

21.7 

a 

lAO 

6 

60 

6 

3ao 

6 

163 

17 

86.0 

27 

71.0 

8 

40.0 

8 

263 

16 

80.0 

28 

760 

2 

lao 

2 

63 

6 

26.0 

6 

160 

2 

lao 

2 

67 

10 

06.0 

34 

81.0 

4 

oao 

4 

as 

4 

aao 

7 

163 

16 

76 0 

22 

660 

1 

60 

1 

63 

16 

MO 

46 

860 

0 

460 

12 

260 

0 

460 

.10 

10 

> 

260 

6 

163 

8 

4a 0 

16 

417 

2 

lao 

2 


20 

loao 

607 

1 

1,303 


Reoi^ganization should take the direction of limiting the kind of 
epecialized curricula offered: For example, curricula or majors for 
supervisors, superintendents, deans, and counselors, and many others 
listed in table 46. Of course, where certain special cunicula are of- 
fered, such as rural education or music, all the«a»ur8es essential to the 
preparation of teachers in those particular subjects must be provided 
but the small enrollments in most Negro collies, t<^ether with insuffi- 
cient funds and facilities, suggests the wisdom of sliminating Ikiany 
of the curricula and specialized courses now being offered and of 
emphasizing those which are essential to the needs of the greatest 
number of prospective teachers, 
i 
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BDUCAHON OF NSGBO TBACHIB8 
THE CURRICULA 


i 


Length of eurrictda,’ -The differmt curricu]a>< offered by tbe 33 
N^ro colleges which eupplied dale on the staff inquiiy, vary in 
length from l^year of undergraduate work to 2 years of graduate 
work. Only 1 institution offered a l>year undergraduate curriculum, 

5 offered 2-year curricula, 1 offered a 3-year curriculum, and 23 of-- 
fered 4-year undergraduate curricula. Two institutions offered 1-year 
graduate curricula and one institution offered 2-year graduate cur- 
ricula. The moat frequently offered curricula are 4 years in length; ' 
and the second moet frequently offered are 2 years in length. 

Kinds of eturrievda. — Table 46 shows for 18 colleges which answered 
inquiry no. 12, (administrative policies and practices) the distribution 
, of 291 curricula in three main -groups as follows: Academic subjects, 
160; special subjects, 52; and education, 79. 

One especially encouraging feature to be noted about the academic . 
curricula is tiie prevalence of general science and general social sci- - 
ence curricula. This would seem to in£cate that ^e teacher-prepa- 
ration institutions are giving some rMlognition to the teaching com- 
, binations found in the high schools. /The curriculum in general 

science is offered more frequently ma-n the curriculum in any of the 
specialized social sciences. These colleges, in response' to the de- 
mands in the teaching field, may be expected soon to introduce a 
general language curriculum. 
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Table 46. — Di^ribvtion of eurrieula o/ oarying Ungth$ aeeordina to otAioet- 
maUtr fiouu »ii S3 eolUge$ for tho odueoHon of Negro <«MA«r»--<!>>ntinued 



The amall number of curricula in special subjecta was in mariced 
contrast to the prevalence of other curricula, eepedallj in the 
academic subjects. 

The data on the education Curricula reveal two significAni findings. 
First is the infrequency with which rural education curricula were 
offered. More than half (56.03 percent) of the elemehtory teacheis 
included in this . study were - from Email villages and rural areas. 
Two thirds of the Negro population of the South still live in the 
country. At present the responsibility of preparing Negro teachers 
for the rural schools is largely assumed by hig^ schools. In 1930-31 
more t h a n a third (36<8 percent) of the teachers in the open coantiy 
and nearly a fourth (22.5 perxsent) of the teachers in small villages ha/1 
not advanced beyond a 4*year hig^-4chool education. These facts 


should be recognized by the institutions for the education of Negro 
teachers, aoid more attention should be given to the adequate preparai- 
' tion of Negro rural teachers. 

A second finding revealed by the education 
noticeable emphasis placed <m the preparation of 
. supervisory officers. As a rule such officers are 
lauks of eqrerienced teacheis and not from 
would, therefore, seem to.be uneconomkinl to 


turricuia was the 
itrative and 
from the 
It 
iuate 




euirioula in these fields for the young and ineaperieoced students. 
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In riiiwi there will be an increased demand for persona with special 
preparation in these fields but at present it is not enou^ to justify the 
number of curricula which are offered. • 

Majon . — summary of the major requirements in 4-year curricula 
offered in 22 representative institutions for the education of Negro 
teachers is presented in table 47. The length of the t^^ical tnajor for 
all 4-year curricula was 30.3 quarterehours. The vaiiationB between 
institutions in the major requirements of the 14 curricula, and the , 
differenoee between major requirements within the same institutions 
are shown in table 48. , 

The median number'of quarter hours required in the various fields 
of ooneentration as shown in tal^e 48 ranged from 36.3 in E n g l i sh to 
78.8 in industrial arts. The proportion of the major requirement to 
the total graduation requirement for any given major ranged from 
10.6 percent for science to 66.6 percent for music. As will be noted 
from the table, the institution which had the least requirement in the 
snie noe major required only 21. qjuarter hours, while the' one which 
had the hipest requirement in that particular major required 66. 
In music the range of major requirements for the different institutions 
was horn 27 to 120. quarter hours, and in industrial arts, from 42 to 
160 quarter hours. 


Tabuc 47.— Summary of major and other roquiremento »fi cumettia offered . 

•n ti repreeentaiiee in^Uuliona for the preparation of Negro teaehere 


iUqolriizitoti 


I 

Qoirt«r bouxi reqoiftd: 

For gTid o t l oo 

laoMJorfiikL^ 

In rnmlaor lUkL 

. lo iiooBd minor flild 

In odoeotloQ nnd pffchol^ 

In HMinl •dncntlon 

. In ralrfolid_oltoUf«. 

lln INo olMttTfi. 

-z 

01. 

'(fMrtl). 

lllffOB**. 

1 4 •tenttw onlna cnaiM BO I 


lUnft In 

wiiMllnn 

numbmd 

qunrtor 

noon 

Modlan 
nombv 
of qnortor 
boon 

NnrntMT 

oCevrt^ 

oki 

o 

1 

I 

, 4 

lA0-»7.6 

19X0 

14 

78.8 

8X2 

>10 

10.1- 3S.0 

21.7 

• 8 

10L6- nrh 

17.5 

7 

36.7- A1.I 

2X1 

14 

laO- 2X6 

1X7 

14 

27.5 

-X8 

11 

1X5- 55w0 

2X1 

12 

15.0- 2X1 

17.8 

14 

X5- 1X1 

XI 

12 

1X1- 2X0 

1X1 

U 

7.5- 17.2 

X4 

14 

7.5- X5 

7.2 

9 

XO- 1X5 

7.7 

A 12 

X5- XS 

XO 

U 

7.5- XO 

7.0 

11 

, X4-8X0 

1X1 

14 

1X0- 2X8 

1X7 

12 

X5- 215 

4 X4 

14 

X8- XI 

X7 

U 


■nglToalatBlitoW. 
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, The mejor requiramente in the speoUl Bub)eotB were oonadersblj 
higher then thoee in reguUr ecademic subjeota; this wee also 
true with reference to the proportion of the tot^ graduation require- 
ments oompriaing the specUl majors. The proportion of the academic 
majors to the total requirements ranged from 17.6 percent for mathe- 
mados to 20. 1 percent for social science. The corresponding range for 
the special subjects showed greater variation — 27.2 percent in com- 
merce and economics to 37.6 percent in industrial arts. 

Minon. — Hie typical first minor was 21 .7 quarter hours sdth a con- 
siderably narrower range than was found in the major — 19.1 to 25 
(table 47). Table 48 shows t^t the requirements in the first minor 
for all major fields ranged from 4.6 percent to 20 percent of the total 
requirements for graduation. The oorreepoDding percentages for 
the second minor were 5 to 9.6. The proportion of the second minor 
to the total graduation requirements in each of the majors for all 
Bcho<ds combined was much lees than that of the first minor. First 
and seeond minors were more prevalent in the academic subjects 
than in the special subjects. This is probably a result of the greater 
amount of major woi4r required in these specialized fields. 

' Whoi the majors and minors are combined, the requirements more 
nearly approzunate the requirements in the special subjects, both in 
median number of quarter credits and in their ratio to the total 
graduation requirements. 

Education courses. — The education courses comprise work in educa- 
tion, psychology, practice teaching, cbservation, and special methods. 
The median number of quarter hours required in these fields ranged 
from 26.7 to 61 .3. The extreme ranges indicate an uncertainty among 
the colleges regarding the optimum amount of work in education and 
spedaliaed subject-matter courses that should be required of proa-' 
pecdve teiiohets. If the variation existed only between the different 
irujors, the problem, though sigriificant, would not be so serious, but 
yrhea great variations are found between the different institutions in 
the education courses required for any given major, then the matter 
demands serious consideration. For example, table 48 shows that 
the requirement in education courses for science majors in'the 22 col- 
leges included in this phase of tlie study ranged from 13.6 to 63 quarter, 
ci^ts. Mcue agreement was found among the different institutions 
in the requirements for the agriculture ^d commerce majors than in 
any otheis; the range in the former field was from 12 to 30 quarter 
hours and in the latter 9 to 36. 

The agfioulture major appeared to require the least amount of work 
in eduoadrm, the median requirement being 26.7, aa shown by table 
48. The aoMoee major had the |iarrowest nmge in terms of the. 
peroentsge which the eduoatami requirsinent wiw of the total gradua- 
tko lequimnent (2Ji percent to 78.3 percent). The greatest amount 
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of profeauonal ^ucAtion outaida the atricUj aducatioD majore, kaa 
requirad in music, the madian being 36.7 quarter boure, wilii a range 
of 16 to 72.6. Among the music n^jors tba range m ttia proportion 
of tba requirements in education to tba total graduation requirements 
was from 8.8 percent to 40.2 percent. 

A consideration of the data presented bare raises the question of 
why one instituUon ahould bavjB required^its science majors to have 
professional work amounting, to only 2:5 percent of the total quarter 
hours required for ^uation while another require that 18.3 per- 
cent of the total units required for the science major be in'education. 
Agam, why ahould there have been a difference of 7.5 percent to 33.3 
percMt in the ^education requirements for the foreign language, social 
studies, and mathematics majors? 

Tabu *9.—R«quirem4mU in edition oour$«$ in IS ma^ eurrinda in tO irutUu. 
turns for lAs odvcotion of Nogro toiUMors, I Mi 
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loddfUiy artf 
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Hie number of schools which required work in special piofemional 
Education courses i^ the various majon and the range in quarter houn 

required are shown in table 49. Variations similar to those m w«e 
found in other lequirementB eiist here. For^specid me|bods the 
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requiratniwt in tllschobb and all majors combined ranged from 3 to 18 
quarter houm; for observation the range was from 1 to 11 quarter 
hours; and for practice teaching the range was from 3 to 21 quarter' 
hours. Very few schoob had a combination requiremeut of all three 
special. courses, but a combination requirement in obeervation and 
practice teaching was quite prevalent. The tot^l requirement in all 
special education courses by all colleges combined ranged from 3 to 36 
quarter hours. 

General requirements . — In an endeavor to assure to each teacher an 
adequate cultural background and to widen his interest and intellec- 
tual horizon most colleges require a definite amount of contact with 
various bod^ ofhuman knowledge outside the major and minor fields. 
Table 47 Indicates the extent of contact required with i2 fields of 
knowledge, and table 48 shows the amount of vaiiation between 
different institutions and within the same institution. 

According to table 47, the subjects most generally required were 
the languages, science, English, and the social studies. The narrow 
range in mediaq number of credits required in the languages (18.1 
to 20.6) indicates a uniform empbasb upon thb field of ^rk. It b 
a requirement in 13 of the 15 curricula stutjied. There^ bVbo con- 
sistency in requiring English in the difi'erent majors, but there b less 
agreement as to the emphasb which it should receive, as evidenced 
by the wider range in the median number of credits required- 

The varbtions in requirements of and emphasb on these eztramajor 
and iWor subjects are more apparent in table 48. For example,, the. 
mediim number of quarter hours of English required in the various 
majors ranged fromJ4.5 in the agriculture major to 26.3 in the 4-year 
ebmentary education major. The number of quarter hours required 
ranged from 3 to 45, and the proportion of the requirement in English 
to the total graduation requirement ranged from 1.4 percent in thO 
commerce and economics major to 26 percent in the 2-year curriculum 
for elemenla^ t^hers. It b noted that the proportional require- 
ment in English was greater in the 2-year elementaiy education major 
(17.8 percent) than in the 4-year elementary education curriculum 
(12.7 percent). 

Although there were great differences in the social, economic, and 
cultural backgrounds of the individuab who entered institutions for 
th^ preparation of teachers, and in t^e educationd program of the 
preparatory sdioob from which they came, the variations found were 
probably not the result of endeavdrs to adjust the prescriptions to 
the individud needs- of i^udents^ but rather were due to a lack of 
constructive* planning; of eunicula. Greater unanimity ought to be 
manifested in emphasizing so fundamental a matter as the gweral 
cultural background with aiuch a teacher should enter upon hb duties. 
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EUeHou.— Further analyab of Ubles 47 ond 48 ahowB that in j 
restrict^ eloctives for ‘all majore oomtwod, the nwwlijm requirament 
was 9.79 median quarW houn; the range was from 2.5 mediim quar- ! 
ter houiB in the nmthematics major to 27.5 in the secondary education 
major. The social-science majors showed the widest variations in 

re6trictedelective8;therangewaa from 4.5 to 50 quarter hours. The 

least variation is found iu' the English major where the range was from 
1 to 15 quarter hours. Only 0.9 percent of the total graduation 
requirements in the Engli s h major was comprised of restricted elec- 
tives. ... 

Among the academic subjects, the social-scieoce major offered the 
greatest opportimily for free electives— 28.8 quarter hours. Among 
the special subject majors, the rommerM and- economics inajor led 
with 35 quarter hours. 
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PROBLEMS AND ISSUES 

I 

,The date discussed above on the total offerings, the types of cur- 
ricula, majors and minors, other requirements and electives reveal the 
maze of opportumties and possibilities confronting the average student. 
In order to hdp him orient himself and to direct his developmrat so as 
to p^uce a 'ratiafactorily prepared teacher, the colleges sho^d pro- 
vide an effective guidance pn:^;ram. In no other way can the pro- • 
spective teacher hope to take the major for which he is best suited, 
studyt^ courses requir^ in the proper proportion and sequence,’ 

. and iqttke that oombinatipn of majors and minors which will prepare 
for existing teaching positions. 

Crediis required . — One of the issues which arises from a study of 
(he major^and tninor prescriptions concerns the number of credits 
whi^ should be required. At present there is no agreement among 
tlfe mstitutions as to what should constitute the average" or *tbe mini- 
mum or the maximum requirement. This wits ahoi^ by the wide 
variations in practices. Certainly all will agree Chat the studrats ' 
,^oidd study a subject sufficiently long to assure profidemy in teach- 
ing it, but if one college claims to accomplish the tank with 21 quarter 
hours whfle another institution demands 55 quarter hours, serio'us^^ 
doubt is cast either upon the standards of proficiem^ or upon the * 
efficiency of the educational oiganization. 

The same. types of diveigence in practioe were found ooncerning 
minors sdecUl, the kiqd and amount of contact with general fields 
bf ^owledge outside the major, and electives. . ( 

* A more semus problen\ than^ the divergences j[ustj mentioned, how- 
ever, is the fact that my many teachers are certificiKhto teach subjects 
^ ' btCv'e not even had the wiinimiiin major reqinrements. 
Thm is usually greater danger thait a teacher will have too little 

preparation than that he wUl have too much. ^ 
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In n recent survey of Isnd-grant colleges Df . Klein found that of 
(he 13 causes of failures of graduates of those colleges who became 
teachere, wrong or improper placement ranked fifth in frequency of 
mention. This indicaites a lack of correlation between the subjects 
in which students majored while in college and the subjects taught 
after graduation.' ^ ' \ . 

What does it mean to be qualified to teach a high-school spedalty? 
Among some of the factors which should be considered as influencing 
the quality of preparation are: The' general background pf acfulemib 
culture, woik takra in high school, quantity of work taken in college, * 
specific courses taken, sequence of these courses, and methods of 
teaching. The\present survey approached the problem merely from 
the st^dpoint of quantity in terms of the semester hours. • ^ 

One expects that the amount of credit earned in a student’s major 
or Tninor subject should be an approximate index of his ability to 
teach in tliose fields. If this hypothesis is accepted, a large number 
of Negro hi^-echool teachers, as shown by table 19 in chapter 111, 
were inadequately prepared* for the tasks they were attempting to 
perform. If the fact that 45 percent of the high-school teachers 
included in this study had less a major requireinentin the sub- 
ject thi^ were teaching, and thki nearly a fifth had lees than a minor 
requirement, is indicatiTe, as is believed, of general practice, then the 
responsibility facing the teacher-preparation institutions and the 
certification agencies is dear and impelling. 

I Ck>nceming certification'', it is interesting to note the attitude 
expressed by administrators in r^ard to the issue on ^'blanket” 
certificates. The college administrators were asked to / state the 
extent of their agreement with the statement,^ ‘Blanket’ certificates, 
permitting teachers to teach all subjecl^^r grad^ should be elim- 
inated; each certificate should, on the pther hand,)specify the level 
and iuds of subject matter that the teacher is equipped to teach.” 
Montthan three fourths expressed absolute agreement and the others 
agreed with reservations.' These votes show a strong sentiment on 
the part of the presidents in favor, of more specific certification of 
high-school teachers. 

Subject eombinaiiona and teaching eombinaiioM . — ^Another issue 
. growing out of a consideration of the major and minor requirements 
concerns the teaching combinations and the preparation of teachers 
for the spedalued ‘ wo^ they must teach. The coUeges canno^^ 
adviw |(hd prospective teachers cannot select major and minor conr^ 
hinariAtis with any assurance that teaching podtions for those com- 
binations will be available in high schools. £ven where desirable 
tearJimg flfttnhini|taena ai^ found in given school one year, they 
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may change entirely in another year because of dumge of peraonnel, 
or other' factors. This continual ahiftlng is paliicularly to be noted 
in the smaller high schools. 

.Teacher-preparation programs cannot be based upon the IrinHa 
fimctions of the teaching positions that may be available, especially 
with respect to the combinations of subjects, until there is more reg- 
ularity of practice in the high schools. Allowing for the necessary 
changes and revisions or morganizations brought about in the ordinary 
course of progress, prospective teachers should be able to anticipate 
the continuance of such teaching portions or combinations with a 
yeasonable degree of confidence. It is, of course, assumed that the 
aforreaid positions shall be decided upon the basb of Hri«ntific invee- 
tigation and careful long-range p lanning 

C^expansum . — Another difficulty wMch teacher-preparing ingtj. 
tutions face comre from the tendencyio expand curricular offerings 
beyond their ability to administer them economically. Among the 
various reasons why colleges tend to overexpand their curricula the 
following are worthy of mention: (1) To imitafe other colleges; 

(2) to hold students by satisfy!^ their personal interests in subjects; 

(3) and to gratify personal desires of teachers, heads of departments,’ 

direciprs, deans, and others. ’ 

Because of limited student bodies, many of the highly technical 
coursi^ offered by collies either are not elected at all or the enroll- 
ments in them are extremely small (see ch. VII). The multiplication 
of such courses when actually offered tends to overload teachers with 
many different subjects and with small classes. Such courses are, 
therefore, usually expensive. 

One solution of this problem would bo for certain colleges to form 
a cooperative arrangement whereby different specialties would be 
amphasiz^ in differeiit institutions. Thus, if a student attending X 
college wished , to specialize in certain phases of a subjEct he would be 
advised fo transfer to Y college, where facilities for such specialization . 
exist. Reciprocally, Y college would send to X college the students 
who sashed to specialize in technical courses provided by X college.* 

It is assumed, of course, that each college would have a common 
central core of objects to serve as a foundation for such major spe- 
cializations, which probably in most cases would not begin before the 
junior year. This would naturally require g;reater unanimity in 
aims, general curricula, methods, and prescriptions in that period 
praparatoiy to specialization. Every teacher-preparation institution 
would^hus ^hled to maintain its individuality and at the same 
time hdp eliminate overexpansion, duplication, extreme variations, 
and promote a more unified, integrated, and economical education 
for prospective teachers. 

I on • hnlM in a av pteoNk tad h iMiiig oootHDplatad tn otbm. 
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Authorities responsible for public-echool curriculum organization 
tnd administration, the officers having charge of certification require- 
. ments and administration, arid persons who formulate and direct the 
teacher-preparation programs must cooperate before any real improve- 
ment in the education of Negro teachers may be expected. 

. SUMMARY 

The institutions in general appeared to have overexpanded cur- 
ricula. The differences between the public and private colleges in 
the pumber of semester hours offered per student were very slight, 
being, respectively, 1.4 and 1.2. 

A typical illustration of overexpansion was the offering of a total 
of 70 courses in education and psychoI<^ by 20 institutions, com- 
prising a total of 1,615.7 semester hours of credit, an average of more 
than 80 hours per institution. 

The predominant length of curricula offered was 4 ye^. The 
curricula are principally in academic subjects. 

The most noteworthy feature about the curricula of N^;ro colleges 
was the extreme variations among institutions in the work offered. 

, In education and peychol<^, for example, the number of semester 
credits offered ranged from 26 to 250. T^F.n gliah and literature the 
range was from 18 to 203.3. The range in median quarter hours 
required for graduation was from 183.9 to 207.5; the range for the 
typical major subject was from 35.8 to 78.8. Restricted electives 
ranged from 2.5 to 27.5 qparter hours; for free electives the range 
was from 12.5 to 35. 

It may safely be inferred that the cause of much of the variation and 
overexpansion in curricula discussed in this chapter was due to ex- 
treme departmentalism. Thi^ of course, ^has also been a fault of 
institutions for whites, but this fact does not excuse the Ne^ colleges. 
Sources of revenue for these institutions are too scarce and the need 
of retrrachment too pressing for these schools to overlook or ignore 
the possibility of^ffecting economies through eliminating duplication 
and restricting their educational program to the esseritial and fund^ 
mental core subjects and a few speciplties. 

Evidence is also seen in the data here presented of a tendency'to- 
accept the regular liberal arts coll^ curriculum as an adequate pro- 
gram for the preparation of teachers. As suggested and inferred 
frequently throu^out this chapter, teaching is beconiing an increas- 
in^y hi^y specialized task, and consequently requires highly 
specialized preparation. Two years of general college work and even 
4 years are not sufficient preparation for effective teaching today and 
wffi be even lees so in the future. 


The need of adjustment to present-day demands was evident from 
the data. For example, in view of the low educational level of many 
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Negro elementaiy teachers, more 2-year unified cunicula should be 
offered. In chapter II mention was made of the need for a gradual 
ui^rading of N^;ro elementary teachers until all haye attained the 
m i n i mum standard of 2 y^ars of college work. But it should be 
emphasized here that simply 2 years of general college work Nill not 
suffice. What is needed is 2 years of preparation in a unified cur- 
riculum, planned to attain certain definite goals and to prepare 
proepectiye teachers to teach in particular situations. 

Another need that may be inferred from the data presented in 
Uiia chapter and in chapter III is that of coordination and integra- 
tion wiUiin secondary education." This refers not only to teaching 
combinations found in high schools but also to the second^iy school 
work taken by the proepectiye teacher. Attention to the latter will 
pieyent unnecessary duplication of work and wiD permit the pro- 
^pectiye teacher to do adyanced work on the basis of his high-echool 
preparation. « « 

Other studies * haye found that when students are giyen freedom 
to elect college subjects, unless they are properly guided, there is too 
frequently a tendency to take in, coU^e the same subjects they Ka/t in 
high school, and to neglect such subjects as art, mumo, political scienra, 
and sociology. ' ^ 

Negro i^titutions should not hesitate to take their places in -the 
yanguard of the modem educational moyements. ' Tlrey need not 
and cannot afford* to. lag behind in adopting modem practicee in the 
preparation of teachers. Although to effect such a' progressiye pro- 
gram as here suggested requires the approyal,' support, and encourage- 
: ment of many outdde forces, in the main the major part of. the respon- 

sibility. lies within the institutions themselyes. JMuch of the task is 
an internal one. Unless there is an awakening, a new point of yiew, 
and an aggreesiye and courageous determination on the part of ad- 
ministrators and teachers in Negro institutions with respect to this 
whole matter of the professional preparation of Negro teachers for a 
newaocial and economic order, additional support, howeyer generous it 
may be, ynO be ineffectual. « 

^ 

Piik, W. X. Bagg, Ktite U« Twt c lK f <docgtlop ourrioiilg. NaUodaI tuf wy q| tht gdooiitiQo of 
toMbirs. W— h i n gtoi, OoTmooiU Frinttnf Ott^ im. (U^. Offloi of XdooiakB BuIMil im. 
no. UK fol. no. 




CHAPTER VI 


CONTENT OF AND METHODS OF TEACHING 
REPRESENTATIVE COURSES 

In to determine what courses were thQ most representative in 
the education of Negro teachers, the programs of studies as outlihed . 
in the catalogs of 20 representative institutions were analys^ed. * The 
basis used in ascertaining representative courses was the fdllowing: 
In each field the 8 courses with the highest frequency, if that fre> 
quency was more than 7; were chosen as representative of. that 
field, ^me exceptions were made in certain .departments of instruc- 
tion because of the small number of schools offering courses or because 
of the atnAll number of courses offered^ The list of representative 
coursed thus selected, ranked according to the* median number of 
semes t^ hours of credit offered in the course, is l^iven in table 60. 
Inquiry forms were sent to the mstructors of these representative 
courses for the purpose of ascertaining facts concerning the content 
* and methods of teaching used in the courses. 

As stated in the introduction, it was hoped that information could 
be secured from a sufficient humber of instructors to yield significant 
findings concerning the extent of variation or agreement in the con- 
tent of certain courses and the meth<^ of teaching them. The major 
part of this important section of the an^ysis of curricula for the edu- 
cation of Negro teachers had to be omitted because the instructors 
of these representative' courses failed to cooperate in supplying the 
data requested. Table* 60 would indicate that, a number of the 
' courses were'offered in all 20 of the institutions and that many others , 
were offered in 16 or more of them. It would have be^ poteible, 
then, to have received as many as 20 analyses of some of these courses. 
Unfortunately, no more foqr instructors of any representative 
course returned the data blanks. (Four answers were received in 
only t^ cases — ^boUi in education.) For most of the courses, only 
one reply was received and for many others no answers. More as a 
record of the information which was requested and of the kind of 
treatment which could have been given ijf there bad been better co- 
operation the 4 reiriies from teachers of educational p^chology 
and the 3 from teachers of general botany will be discussed, in this 
chapter. The reader must be cautioned that the material presented 
must not be taken as representative even of theqe 2 coufMS., 
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Tablb 50 . — Median number and ranffe of eemeeter^umr erodiU offered in 11$ repra- 
eeniaiiee ooureee in $0 ineiiiuUone for the education of Negro ieacKere, 195$— 
Continued 
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Aims oj the amreee. — The Hems by which instructors were requested 
to check the ftims of their courses are as follows: 

1. To have students acquire facts or meanings concerning the sub- 
ject through textbooks, lectures by the instructor, classroom discus- 
sion, and laboi^tory activities. 

2. To give students a knowledge of the principles of the subject. 

3. To make students familiar with the aims and the problems of ther 

subject. ^ 

4. To make students familiar with the methci(38m tubing the 
subject. 

5. To supply students with the necessary background of subject 
matter for teaching purposes. 

6. To give a review of the subject matter previously studied. 

7. To give practice in desirable habits basic to teaching this subject. 

8. To attain a certain standard of skill in subjects where skill is 
demanded. 
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9. To irain in right methods of ttiidj, indiidihg trfining in the 

lo^tion and use of referenoe and looroe material relating to the 
.subject. ® 

10; To train in reeearch methods (this includes training in the more 
specialued 4echniques 'of discoyering new truth in the fidd). 

11. To give practice in teaching including lesson planning and other 
types of teaching Activities. 

^ 12. To discipline the mind^ to dev%||^ter mental capacity- to' 

develop perspective, jud^ent, and mfit^. . ' . 

13. To provide, for variations in the interests and abiUties of stu^ 
dents. . . - 

8*^® spocialiaed attention to uncovering and directing 
special talent and interests of individual students. 

15. To provide students with many opportunities to 'express orally 
the concepts, principles, and relationships involved in the field ' 

.ui®* P«P«». ®xeiei8es, 

theses) m discussing the basic implications of the field. 

17. To develop proper appreciations (valuations) of jthe significance 
of the Bubj'ect for its own sake— its place in the so^ herita^. 

18. To develop proper appreciations (valuations) of the rigniilAence 
of the subject for its contributions to present-day living. 

1»- To prtunote dvio-eocial responsibility; to teach studenta^to ad- 

just U iiffns slyes to civic-social life. 

20. To supply eaipe masteiy of this field as part of the cultural 

Mucation for all. _ . r 

21. To give moral training in the development of worthy character ^ 

traits, such as cooperation, courtesy, honest - i>A industry. ' 

22. To s^ leaden, motivating u> assume a measure 
of responinbilHy for the progress of humW • * 

M. To inculcate internta which will insure continuous study of the 

M.t^ughout life, particularly in the recreative contributions of 
the subject noatter. 

W. oorrtribute to the wise choice of vocation or a major field of 
interest within a vocation. 

25. To rapply prevocational training for those, who need this sub- 
ject fo^latw vocatiorud trailing other tewhing. 

28. To give direct vocational training other teaching. 

27. To-arouse the emotional life of the students and hence promote 
ncher and deeper insight into the experiences of the race. 

M. To prepare students for subsequent needs in the courses for 
which this. IS a prerequisita. 

29. To promote the health of the studcDt. 

80. To promote the worthy home inembsnhip of the «tiid witL 

81. To promote the leiaure activities of the student. 

82. To promote the rel^ious life of the 
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S3. To promota tha braadth of viaw ci tha Btudaot. 

34. To promota a aciantifio attitude toward Ufa. 

35. Other aims of the ooune not mentioned above. 

In 1 inatitution the ooune in educational pqroh<dogy was required 
of all freshman students; in 2 institutions |t was required of^students 
majoring in education at the junior college level (freshmen and sopho* 
mores); and in the fourth institution it was required of all education ' 
students but was open only to juniors and seniors. In three of tha 
institutions general psychology is a prerequisite for this course. 

Of the 35 possible ainu one instructor of educational psychology 
checked 19, two 16r and one 7. Complete agreement among the 4 
mstructors was found on only 1> aim, niunely, to have students 
acquire facts and meanings concerning the subject throu^ textbooka, 
lectures by the instructor, classroom discussion, and laboratory activi- ' 
ties. Three of tha mstructors agreed on 9 aims; two agreed on 4;and 
14 aims had a frequent^ of mention of only one. 

One would expect some degree of unanimity of and objectives Ji 
in a subject as #ell establiahed as botany; but of three instructon/ 
of i^eral botar:^, one nam^ 10,^im8, one 25, and one 28T. said 
that tha aim of ^ course irf general botany was to *‘give moral train- 
ing in tha development of worthy char^ter traits," and another 
instructor aimed to "arouse the emotiotud life of the students." 

ABiiffnmMU. — ^Textbooks,, references, and. term papers were the 
basM upon which work was. assigned by two instructob of edu^tiopal 
psy 9 l^o^. One used only references and t^rm papers; the' fourth 
did bpt mention the bases used. All four instnictors of educational 
psychcdogy gave direction^ for readings in textbooks or reference 
books, and required notebooks. Two used syllabi arid mimeographed 
ma t eyi als and exerciaes to be studied^ One dictated exercises to be 
done outside. ^ 

TuU . — ^ther complete agreement was found among the educa^ 
tional-pq^chology teachers on the types of test questions used, but 
agreement was not so complete in the naming of prindplee governing 
the selection of test questions. For^example, of 7 possible items, 3 
instructors agreed on 3; 2 agreed on 1 item; on 2 other items tlm 
frequency of mention was only 1, 

In determining a student's grade the 2 methods used by all 4 
instructors of educational p^ohology were class participation in dis- 
cusaioii and final examination. Three instructors reported the use of 
oral quiases, series of examinations, and term papers; 2 used aeries 
of ma^ ba^ on "recitation req>q^iaes", uid "general impression ci 
quahtj'of Student’s wo^. ’’ " L^ratoiy exerdses "written papers 
or projects", and "regular attendance" were each mentioned once. 

TctAookc and r^etcneu, — ^While no 2 of the 4 instructon rsporting 
used the ea rn s textbook, some agreement was found in reference bookn 
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used. Two used Readings in Educational Pfeychologj by Skinnsr, 
Gaat, and Skinner; and 2 used Thorndike's Educational ftychology’ 
Educational Psychology by Trow, Educational Psychology by Sandi^ 
ford, and Psychology for Students of Education by Gates were each 
used as references by two instructors. One instructor used two text- 
books in social psychology and Thorndike's Original Nature of Man 
as references. 


The foUowing wurse outlines give some indication of variations 
found in the major topics covered by three /instructors of general 
botany: 


I 

II 

III 

The plant kingdom 

Introduction 

The plant defined 

living mniter-protoplaam 

CeU 

Kinds of plants 

The plant cell 

Stem 

Structure of plants 

The root 

Leaf 

One-oelled plants 

The stem 

Root 

Complex plants 

Leavee 

Flower 

The leaf 

Physiology of the vegeta- 

Fruit 

The flower 

tive system 

Seed 

■ The stem 

AlgB and fungi 

Seed germination 

The root 

Blue-green algs 

Summary 

The fruit 

\ - Bacteria (Schisomy- 

Eoonomtos of each 

How plants breathe 

oetee) 

Green al|B (Chloro- 
phyoese) 

Brown .alg» (Plue- 
opbyoea) 

• ^.Red algn (Rhodo- 

topic studied 

Methods of securing foo< 
Methods of utillaing food 
Climate and plants 
Soil and plants 
Moisture and plants 
Diseases of pl^ts 

phyoec) 


Insect enemto of i^ants 

Fungi 

Paradtie and sapro- 


Other enemies of plants 
Relations between anii 

phytio^ 
True moaaea 

♦ 

and plants 

Distribution of. plants 

The ferns 
Bpen^tophytes 
Angiosperms 


Habits of plants 
Desert plants 
Water plants 
Mountain plants 
Development of plants 


Botanical soiSnoes 
Care of plaifi 


. GfoMTOotn tMthods. — The instructors were* asked to indicate the 
type of classroom methods whi<^ they used and jthe approxiinate 
proportion ot the time devoted-to each. The following 'check-list of 
methods was uaed: 

• - • * » 

!• Bsoltation (q iilirin g olaaa on aadgned raadinp. eto.). 

. 2. Diec na S ion (ezobance of opinion in oIsm). 

8. Leibtaie; interpretative, talk by instrubtois. 

4. I^>eeial reporta by studenta. 

, 5. Problem-proffeet method. 

6. Laboratmy work. 


1 

i 


ir 
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7. ObwnratioD in training tehoob. 

8. Term pnpera. 

9. ExuninnUons^written. 

10. Oral review quUsee. 

11. Honora oouree for mperior atudenta. 

12: Other teehniquee. 

The two piethods most oonunonly usod by tenchdrs of educatioDal 
psychology were discusuon and iecture. Diacuaaion method was used 
from 20 to 29 percent of the time by 2 teachers and from 30 to 30 
percent by the other 2. The lecture method was used from 20 to 
29 percent of the time by 3 teachers and from 30 to 39 percent by the 
other. 

The- botany teachers spent the greatest amount of time in laboratory . 
work; with lectures, special reports by students, and recitations rank- 
ing second, third, and fourth, respectively. Variations in methods 
used in general botany are shown by the fact that the 3 instructors 
devoted, respectively, from 20 to 29, 30 to 39, and 60 to 69 percent of 
the time to ** laboratory work." 

The information contained on the few forms analysed, indicated a 
lack of agreement in the aims and objectives of the courses for the 
preparation of Negro teachers in those courses and an equal lack of 
unanimity in the materials and methods used for instructional pur- 
poses. If the conditions revealed are typical of what would be found 
in the other representative courses, there would be need for more 
agreement upon the desirable equipment of prospective teachers. 
«m*-a — T 


CHAPTER VII 

'■^^ERTAIN ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES AND 
POLICIES IN INSTITUTIONS FOR THE EDUCA- 
TION OF NEGRO TEACHERS ' - 


ADMISSIONS. AND ENROLLMENTS 

SxM oj tMtUvtions. InfonuatioD relating to certain adminiatra- 
tive prMtic« and poUciee waa furniahed by 33 ooUegee out of a 
poeaibla S6. Table 5l' ahowa their claaaification and enrollment 
ranges. Eligbteen of the institutions are publicly supported and 15 
are denominational or private colleges. More than a third are very 
amall ooUe^, having fewer than 260 ooUege students enrolled. In, a 
/ study of higher education of Negroes * McCuiatijui found 44 amall 
colleges having, a total enrollment of 2,007 “or an averaire of 46 to 
the ^hool.” - 

The exceaaive qi^ber of small collegoe is again shown in the range . 
of enrollments in the institutions employing the 481 teachers who sub- 
mitted personnel data to the survey. One hundred and twenty-aix 
(26.2 percent) taught in colleges with fewer than 260 studentst 195 
(40.5 percent) in colleges with 260 to 499 students; 98 (20.4 percent) 
in colleges with, 600 to 749 students; 42 (8.7 percent) in colleges with 
1,000 to 1,499 students; and 20 (4.2 percent) in colleges with 1 500 
to 2,499 students. , ' 
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Hie implieatioiis of tlieoe findings nre far>riaching in view of the 
extreme diflicultiee of meinUining ah effective educVionel program 
in a very amall college. 

Admutiont polieieM . — Although no specific data on admiaaions were 
obtained in this'eurvey, it is.Conunonly known that the policies and 
practices with respect to admiasioiu are a week point in the emca^ 
tional program of Negro colleges. **A great many ooUegee^ not 
» consider seriously the records of entering '^udents. In .too many 
cases students are allowed to register and pursjue regular courses 
without having satisfied these (admissions] requmments. This i# 
particularly true in regard to transcripts of bi^-school records.* *’ * 
This factor more than any other is responsible for the failure of many 
Negro colleges to secure accreditment from the Southern Association 
of (Colleges and Secondary Schools. ^ 

In the admission of students the teacher«pr6paring institutions 
should consider especially the general needs of the State and .com> 
munity,. the supply of qualified teachers,* and the qualificatiotis,. 
^^,jd»ertcteristics, and promise of Jbe scholastic aptitude 

of an applicant is particularly important. ' The extent to which 
students in Negro colleges vary in scholastic aptitude has been shown 
in a repent study made by the Office of Education.* In a group of 
1,987 Negro freshmen from 27 representative coUegro the median 
psychological scores for the 27 institutions ranged from 26.33 to 131. 
Even more significant is the fact that of'tbe freshmen who indicated 
a prdference for a college major th<^ choosing education- had a lower 
median psychological score than those expre^ing preferences for 
^ other majors.v • * ' . 

It does not seem too miich to ask that teacher-preparing institutions 
safeguard the profession against recruits who, because of mental or 
scholastic deficiencies, do not g^ve promise of becoming effective 
teachers. It is also the rraponsibility of the teacher-education insti- 
tution or department to attract and guide the more intelligent students 
by fur nishin g^ infohnation concerning the opportunities which the 
teaching profession offers. , ^ 

In this connection the socio-economic background of students is 
particularly important. Indeed, a knowledge of many of the factors 
which have had a vital^lRfluence in shaping the (SfOrsonality of the 
student, and which may influence his future career, is essential to 
any purposeful, intelligent program of admissions and guidance. It 
is encouraging to note that administrative ofificerff of N^ro collc^^ 
recognise this factl Of those replying to the inquiry on issues relating 
to the education of teachers, nearly three fourths ei^ressed absolute 

»n>M.,p.r. 

* Ohaitan, W. W.,'aad Wtiila. Doo^m. ‘.Tb* eammoowwlUi iMciMr-tnipStg (tody. Cbleavo. TIm 
U niTmtty «l OUoiso Pw, ttlB. 

Aitinn. A bMkgraoDd itady of N«|i« otikc* itoStnU. WaihtafUm, OonniiiMM Pitot- 1 
^ (Ua. OOcoof B<laeittoBiiIfaiB,lMaao.i») 
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agreement with the statement, ** Institutions educating teachers 
shouldj^tain objective personnel evidence by means of various typis 
of staddardiW tests concerning the abilities, cultural background, ' 
attitudes, aptitudes, and traits of prospective teachers.” Practically 
all of those^ who did not egress absolute agreement did-agree, though | 
with reservations. | 

The following quotation further emphasizes the need of guidance: 

UntU such time as States find it possible to place all tbelr problems of teacher 
preparation under a rMponsible head with authority to set up admission criteria 
^ and enforce standards) there will be no surer way of effecting the wise selection 
of candidates to enter teacher preparation than a State-wide Ugh-echool guidance 
program sponsored by cooperative agreement between teacher-employing and 
teacher-preparing agencies. A State association of teachers college and pubUc 
school administrators, working toward »this end, could set up acceptable criteria 
for evaluatipg teacher potentiahties among t^h-school students and accomplish 
much in discouraging the undesirable from* looking ^waril teaching. At the 
same time, it would be possible to recruit those of grea^t potentialities, through 
well-organised vocational guidance and counseling. Such a plan would circum- 
vent the blighting effect of legislation which has made other types of intelligent 
selection impossible, and could even be made, withii^^imits, to regulate the num- 
bers by suggesting quotas required to supply probable demand. % 

Research studies of teacher failure indioAe that more emphasis thsn the present 
ptacttw shows should be placed on the evaluation of character and citfaenship 
qualities in the selection of studentf. To be of greatest value this evaluation of 
the student s potentiahties 'should be made at least once during each year of 
higfapscnooi attendance by teachers and principals intimately acquainted with 
the student and his Work and the cumulative records used in the final estimate. 
Analysis of the data gathered in the study showed that practically no attempt is 
made to evaluate such qualities in connection with the application of selective 
criteria. A complete set of personnel-evaluating criteria is proposed for use in 
rating high-Mhool students as a regular part of the school’s reconifil^stem.* 
Proapedwe teaehera, — Of 18 representative institutions for the 
education of Negro teachers that returned the inquiry form pertaining 
.to administrative practices, aims, and attitudes (table 5^), 16 reported 
a total of 8,196 students enrolled; and 15 reported 3,340 prospective 
teachers enrolled. Thirteen of the institutions reported a total of 
6,480 studeuts enrolled, 3,106 or 56.7 percent of whom were pro- 
spective teachers. McCuistion found that cff 3,609 4- year and 2-year 
college graduates in 17 ^uthern States and .the District of Columbia 
and Pennsylvallia for the year 1930-31, 68 percent were certified to 
teach.* This higher percentage probably indicates that, while many 
studepts do not plan to teach when they enter college, they change 
their objectives either during progress through school or immediately 
upon graduation. ' Chyneral ol^rvation supports this inference. 

This situatiqp has a direct bearing on the teacher-preparation 
program and the supply of ^teachers qualified 'for specific teachii^'' 

* O. MMlIft i dm t rto o lo imbbti pctpviUoii. Wtilklogtcoa OomuaMit FiHi tlu g Offln. 

J92S. « (U.0. Offlot of UoattioD UftHti No. 9.) 

* MoOulidof^ fM* filgbor tdocotloii d Op. it. 
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positions. It is gradually coming to be recognized, as suggested in 
chapter V, that graduation from college alone is not sufficient proof 
of qualification to teach. As this view is more generally accepted, 
fewer persons will delay their decision to teach until their senior year 
or after graduatioiv At present many persons are teaching or are 
certified/to teach who gave no indication of such interest while in 
college, and, in consequence, the college had very little opportunity to 
direct their preparation for the work they are doing and expect to d6. 
This is another defect to correct which requires the cooperation of 
the certification officials and the teacher-preparing institutdonp. 

Tabui 52 . — Total enroUmerU and enrollment of prospective teachers in 17 institu- 
tions for the education of 'Negro teachers during academic year of 19S0-S1 and 
summer of 19S1 

TOTAL ENROLLMENT 


litftltatkm 

Academic year 1930-31 

Sommer 1931 

UDdergradaale * 

Oradnate 

' Undergraduate 

Graduate 

Man 

Wom- 

en 

Total 

4 

Men 

Wom- 

en 

Total 

Men 

Wom- 

en 

TQtal 

Men 

Wom- 

en 

Total 

1 

9 

8 

4 

• 
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7 

8 

i 

19 

11 

13 

11 

1 

00 

103 

342 

780 

101 

42 

05 

115 

390 

160 

307 

41 

299 

211 

317 

283 

e 

354 

600 

779 

1,064 

907 

133 

406 

208 

707 

263 

436 

100 

848 

628 

373 

600 




26 
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386 
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PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS ENROLLED 
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Stmmer gehool.—The summer school has been a factor of paramount 
importance m the education of all teachers, as evidenced by the 
treinendous increase in summer school enrollments in all of 
institutions throughout the country. It has made a speciid con- 
tribution to the improvement of Negro teachers in service. The 
number of NegrO'-teachers attending summer school h as mounted 
from year to year. 

That the majority of persons attending the summer schools of 
the institutions included in this study are at present teachers or are 
prospective teachers ia«>shown in table 52. Of the 6,007 students 
enrolled in the summer schoob of nine institutions in 1931, 4,416, or 
88.2 percent, were prospective or actual teachers. 

Most of the work done toward graduate degrees by Negro teachers 
has been done during the summers. The qualification of N^ro 
teachers undoubtedly would have been far inferior to what it is at 
present had it not been possible for them to improve themselves by 
attending summer school. 

Other data relating to prospective teachers and summer seesioD 
enrollment may be observed in table 53. Eighty-sis institutioDs 
reported an enrollment of 26,280 for the regular session and 12,787 
for Buihmer session, extension, and correspondence courses. Sixty- 
five of the institutions reported 3,447 gr^uates, of which number 
2,509 were 4-year graduates. In 1925-26, 54 institutions granted 
963 bachelor’s duress, which number was 94 percent greater thau 
the number of first degrees granted in 1921-22.' 

Ass u min g that all the 2,509 4-year graduates were granted first 
degrees, the number b 160 percent greater than the first-degree gradu- 
ates in 1925-26. 

If the estimated annual need of approximately 3,000 new Negro 
teachers, suggested in chapter II, b valid, it appears that the number 
of 2- and 4-year graduates of the N^ro colleges b adequate to meet 
the annual demand for Negro teachers. However, there are at least 
two reasons why such a conclusion would be incorrect. In the first 
place, not all the graduates will be certified to teach, nor will all teach 
who are certified. . This automatically reduces the number of avail- 
able teachers. Second, the reader b reminded again of the impos- 
sibility of obtaining an accurate accounting of the need for new Negro 
teachers solely on the basb of present supply and demand data. 

Prom what has been stated here and elsewhere in ttiia report, it 
ihay be inferred that, the apparent oversupply of Negro teachers at 
present notwi ths t anding , there b a need in many communitiee for 
better and more specific«dly prepared Negro teachers at most of the 
leveb of education. The m ai n problems are those of dbtribution and 


’ Afthnr J. 8uiir*y ot lUMtfnnt ooSugM and oiiItwiIUm. Waahlngtao. OoTtnuiHBt PitnUni 
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of makin g teaching conditiona sufficiently interesting to attract and 
' hold good teachers. 

Tablb 63.— 7V)(al edUt^ end tnfodtnint'^ gradiuU^ in of 

higher learning for Negroes {1929-SO) ■ 
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CUu9 enroUtnetU . — ^The problem of small classes was mentioned in 
chapter V. Table 64 ^ves the data on class size, furnished hy the 
college teachers who returned the personnel blanks. They were 
asked to indicate the size of their classes on the junior college level 
(first 2 years of undergraduate work) and on the senior college 
level (last 2 years of undergraduate work). It will be noted that 
the problem of small classes was more acute at the senior college 
level t h a n at the jumor college level. Twenty-seven percent of 
the teachers of junior college classes had ah average of less than 15 
students, while the corresponding percentage for the teachers of. 
senior college classes was 61. The median class size reported by 
344 teachers at the junior college level was 21.7; by 298 teachers at 
the senior college level, 12.8. 

Tablb 64. — Number and peremUape of Uaehere having claaeee oj given average eitet 
according to junior and eenior college level, 19SX 
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EnroUmevi in major and minor departments.— Th&t an exceeaive 
number of major departments had too few students is shown in table 
66. Of the 68 <fepartments reported, three fourths had fewer than 
10 major students of senior rank and 41 percent had fewer than 5 
major students of senior rank. Of 46 departmen ts reported as having 
semor students doing minor Work, 65 percent had fewer than 10 such 
students. The typical department had only 5.85 major students of 
senior rank and only 6.6 minor students. 

If the forgoing facts are representative Qf the general conditions 
and there is reason to beUeve they are, a problem of serious pro^ 
portions faces the Negro colleges. These data further support the 
suggestion made in chapter V that overexpansion in Curricular 
oiTganization be <5u^ed and that more cooperation be practiced 
between different institutions in the matter of offering highly 
specialized courses and maintaining specialized major departments. 

In addition, the necessity for a constructive program of consoli- 
dation of institutions and concentration on specific levels and on 
certain functions is implied in the facts cited above. For example, 
both educational and financial economy would be effected if some 
of the colleges should merge, others change from r^ular 4-year col- 
leges to junior collies ,* and still others emphasize specific functions, 
such as preparing science teachers, or foreign language teachere, or 
primary teachers. This trend has been emphasized by Palmer • and 
more recently by Hill and Kelly." 
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CURRICULUM POUCdS AND PRACTICES 

Extension vmk . — Of 18 institutioDS (2 of which are junior colleges) 
furnishing information concerning curriculum policies and practices, 
only 1 reported the acceptance of work done by correspondence. The 
amount which it accepted in a 4-year curriculum was 16 semester 
hours. Seven institutions accepted extension work done in group 
classes — 5 accepted as much as 30 semester hours; 1, 28 semester 
hours; and 1, 16 semester hours. None accepted more than 32 . 
semester hours. 

Scholarehip standards . — Of the 18 institutions replying, only 1 indi- 
cated no scholarship^tandard (a rule requiring a certain scholastic 
attainment). Only 1 required a B average; 3 an average of (7+ ; 

10 an average of C\ and 2 an average of C-. Nine institutions 
required that a higher standard be made in the major than in the 
r^ular college work. Three institutions gave extra credit for superior 
work. ^ All the 4-year institutions required at least 1 year of residence 
work for .any diploma, certificate, or degree. • ' . 

Restriction on level oj conrses . — Institutions were asked whether they 
allow students to enroll for credit in courses two or more years in 
advance of their class rank in college. Practically all replied in the 
negative. Only 1 reported that freshmen may take junior courses 
and that sophopiores may take senior courses; 3 reported that seniors 
may take graduate courses. Not as much agreement was found 
among the institutions in the matter of excluding students from 
courses below their class rank in collie. Nearly half the colleges 
permit juniors and seniors to take freshman and sophomore courses. 

Of the two practices the latter is perhaps the more questionable. 

Progressive collies are giving increasing attention to the problem 
of proper sequence and articulation of courses. If the trends indicated 
above are representative, the ■ extent to which colleges preparing 
N^ro teachers are disr^arding the approved practice of excluding 
upper-class students from courses on lower levels demands the atten- 
tion of those in authority. 

SPECIAL CURRICULUM FEATURES 

Orientation worses . — Information was obtained concerning the* 
extent to which institutioim for the education of Negro teachers 
employ some of the newer educational procedures. Ten institutionB 
had orientation purses. These courses were given in- 10 subject- 
matter fields, with frequencies ranging from 1 to 5. Although (he 
data do not so specify, it is known that a few institutions offer general 
orientation courses for freshmen which cut across the several subject- 
matter departments^ and attempt to integrate various fields of 
knowledge. . ' ' 


■ 
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It is interesting to note here the attitude towlurd orientaUoh courses 
of a representative group of teachers in colleges whose predcuninant 
function is the education of Negro teachers, ^n the list of issues on 
which the rewtions of t^here were sought the following issue was 
listed: “ All curricula should provide for a certain minimnwi number of 
orientation courses in order that eveiy prospective teacher may be 
' given a broad view on the college level of the socially valuable aspects 
of the major fields of knowledge.” • Of the teachers retu rning 
inquiry on representative courses, nearly three fourths agreed to the 
foregoing statement without qualification^ most of the remainder 
agreed with reservations. 

Hot^b courstB, eompr^ienswe examinoHons, and tutorial plan . — Two 
institutions offered honors courses and 10 required comprehensive 
examin ations. In this coimection it is pertinent to observe that only 
three schools employed the tutorial plan. 


The section of the Survey on practice teaching is very largely the 
contribution of E. C* Ruas^." This study was made as one of the 
“cooperative studies” for which the Survey supplied. data. Only a 
portion of the introduction and summary of this study will be given 
here. 

In any program or system for preparing competent teachers, prac- 
tice teaching is considered essential for many reasons. ^ 

The purpose of this section is to determine the status and trend of • 
practice teachii^ for secondary and elementary academic teachers as 
conducted in institutiona for the education of Negro teachers. It 
seeks (1) to discover existing procedures and practices relating to the 
. organization, administration, and supervision of this phase of teacher 
preparation; and (2) as far as possible to compare these practiore, ‘ 
particulariy thoM in the secondary curricula, with (a) standards aet 
by national and State teacher-preparing and accrediting agencies, 

(6) findings and recommendations of previous studies, (c) pronounce^ 
ments of accepted authorities in the field of teacher education, and (d) 
similar procedures in other representative institutions for the educa- 
tion of teachers. 

Practice JacUitice. — Forty-thrM percent of the institutions pre- * 
paring secondary teacherq h^ campus training «¥*h cw >ls and 40 
percent utilized cooperati^ training schools. Of the institutions 
preparing elementary teachers, 41.2 percent o^ed campus 
schools and.41.2 percent utilized cooperating schools. 

The data show that in tiie institutions using cooperative M»-b oo ls , 
the majority of the institutions exerted no control over these practice 
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fadlitiei, whereas almost one third of the trainings- schook for ele- 
mentary teachers were jointly controlled. A greater ni^ber of 
student tefichers were securing practice teaching^in elementary train-' 
ing schools than in secondary schools.' More were enrolled in campus 
schools than in cooperating schools. - In general, the colleges had 
fewer than 25 student teachers lor whom to provide practice facilities. 

Of the 30 institutions offering curricula for teachers of secondary 
schools, 27 offered a distinct course in supervised student tesaching. 
Thirty-one of the thirty-four institutions preparing elementary teach- 
ers offered practice teaching. TweUty-eix out of thirty of tlie cur- 
ricula for secondary teachers, and 33 out of 34 of the curricula for 
elementary tethers had practice teaching as a requirement for 
graduation. 

Fourteen different titles were reported for courses in practice 
teaching. The three ranking titles, were Practice Teaching, Directed 
Teach^, and Student Teaching. 

With one exception, 37 institutions placed practice teaching in the 
last semester, or term, of the last*year of the curriculum, . ' \ 

Teaching aetmiiee required . — As a group the institutions studied 
tended to stress those teaching activities that are academic in nature ; 
that is, preparation of lesson plans, organization of subject matter, 
handling routines, coaching in^vidual students, etc. It appears that 
practice in extracurricular activities was not given much emphasis. 

Observation, when provided, was offered in connectioi^ with courses 
in educadphal theory, the course in supervised student teaching, or, ’ 
in nine cases, as a separate course. It precedes practice teaching 
more often than it parallels or follows it. 

Amount of pradiu teaching required . — There is evident need of more 
uniformity in the amount of practice teaching required. < The range 
was from 10 to ^360 clock hours for aU types of .institutions. The 
.tendency centers around the standard recommended by the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges — 90 clock hours. Eighteen weeks 
was the usual period during which practice teaching was done. In the 
cooperating schools the time varied from 12 to 20 weeks. 

/Vers^istfes.— Practice teachem usually Imd had courses in educa- 
tional psychology, introduction to education, and general and special 
^methods of teaching before they were permitted to begin practice 
teaching. Perhaps in no 'phase of *-hi« inquiry did the institutions 
show so wide a vamtion as they did in regard to the courses prerequisite 
for practice teaching. 

In a major subject the student teacher was required to present a 
min i mum of 21.8 (median) semester hours of.cre^t; in -a minor 16 
semester hours were required. 

S^sdwn of efudeni teachere. — Grades made in general college work, 
eq>ecially in subjects tb be taught,' and in courses in education con- 
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stituted the chief selective factor in the assignment of student teach- “ 
ere. The questionnaire of this Survey limited itself, however to 
academic and professional bases. The returns indicated few attempts 

to use such selective means as mental ability tests and comprehensive 
, examinatioiis. 

OradM in which practice teaching is done.— In general, institutions 
that prepare teachers for the elementary schools required or aUowed 
the practice teaching of students to cover the hret 6 grades or the first 
8 grades. Practice teaching in the kindergarten was required in two 
teiwhere coUegee. For secondary teachers the tendency was to re- 
quire practice teaching in the student’s major and minor subjects. 

Exemption. ^Elxemptions from practice teac hing were granted for 
^e following rearons: Previous teaching experience, iack of adequate 
facilities, and conflict of pi^tice teaching with academic classes The 
<kta show that the granting of exemptions exceeded the recommenda- 
tiona of authorities in the field as weU as the practices of some of the 
beet teacher-preparing institutions. 

ResponsibUities of the director.— Thirty-six directors of practice 
teaching reported that they devote from 5 W 87.5 percent of their 
^^ool tupe to the practice-teaching program; U.4 percent of the 
mstitutions reported that less than 40 percent of the director's time 
was spent in this manner. 

Qualifications of critic teachers.— More than three fou^ of the ' 
institutions required the critic teacher to have the bachelor’s degree 
• Only two institutions required the master’s degree. 

The median nuinber of semester hours of credits required of critic 
teachers in the subject supervised was approximately 2^.7 for the col- 
lege group and approximately 21 for the teachers colleges. This is less 
than the standard of 30 hours fixed^hy standardizing oiganizations. 

The average number of years of experience required of critic teach- 
ers ranges from 2 to 3. 

Cooperative prodice teaching facilities.- A number ft colleges edu- 
ept^ Negro teqehere have established with local school systems 
satofactory cooperative arrangements for practice teaching in the 
pubhc elemental and secondary schools. While none of these repre- 
sent id^ oonditipns some of them have supplied practice facilities 
approaching those which can be supplied by colleges which have both 
ooUege controlled campus training schools and cooperative arranire- 
menta with local schools. ^ ‘ 

An interesting example of a cooperatively controlled praotioe- 
teaching situation was recenUy found in a southern city. The Negro 
m this communily is a UbOral arte college, but is attempting to 
develop a strong department for the preparation of secondary school 
teachere. An arrangement has been effected whereby the students it 
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the college do practice teaching in the city high aohopl for colored 
pupils. 

The head of the departonent of education at the college is tlie liaison 
officer between the two institutions. The regular high-echool teachers 
are ^mpathetic toward the plan. They are called together periodi- 
cally by the principal to discuss common problems arising* in connec- 
tion with 'the work of practice teachers. They make WCiekly reports , 
to the principal on the practice teachers under their supervision. 
These reports are passed on to the college authorities. JIhe principal 
of the high s<^ool also observe the work of the practice teachers and 
makes a report to the college. The following are some of thcr articles 
of agreement entered into by the high school and the college: 

1 . A critic teacher from the college is to be present in the high-echool 
building in order to supervise during the time any practice f^Rrihing |g 
being done by the students. 

2. As far as practicable, each critic teacher is to supervise in b»« or 
her field. 


5. * After proper observation the practice teacher begins to teach. 

4. By a^eeipent between the college and the high school the high- 
school teacher who has a p^tice teacher, in charge is to direct and 
astistthe practice teacher liberally in whatever way deemed advmble. 

5* Inyorder to provide a real situation for experience, other oppor- 
lunitied for practice apd observation are offered by the high school, 
such as attending faculty meetings; receiving principal’s bulletins and 
other materials and forms of the school; visiting and observing other 
, classes and clubs; and makin| contacts with the work of the school in 
general. “ B 

6. The rating sheet, which is used as a means of stimniiting interest 
and otherwise helping the practice teachers, is to be revised and 
arranged jointly by the college and the high school. 


The initiative in this cooperative practice-teaching arrangement was 
. taken by the superintendent of schools. It has been in operation two 
years, and all concerned are pleased with the results thus far 
In summation of practice-teaching facilities, it may be pertinent 
to point out someof the respective advalbtagesof thecampuscontrolled 
and cooperatively controlled training schools. 

^ addition to permitting Complete control of the factors and con- 
ditions of practice on the part of the coU^a authorities, the campus- 
controlled t r a inin g school gives opportunity for experimentation 
the introduction of innovations and modem practices which might not 
be pjprmitted in an outside school. 

Pn the other hand, the cooperatively controlled schools have cartain 
advantages. In the first place, when an institution is allowed to use 
2he regular public schools for student teaching, it u^bally saves money 
I for the college. Second, the public schools present the actual con- 
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ditMMiB which will confront the individunls Intor wfann tKw y 

timrhing ^ 

^ AppiroDt tluit both pUuQs Iiato ftdvEotAgM ftnd diflAdTADtAgw. 
The OD6 used abould bo detenninod on the basis of local needs •jy l 
after careful consideration of all factors mvolved. The important 
(hi^ is that practice fadhtiee of some kind be provided. Data 
presentejj[Jn' this study and in other studies indicate that a lai^ 
peroedtege of the Negro teacher-preparing institutions, including 
regular colleges whose predominant purpose is tbs training of teachers, 
have no practice-school facilities. 

EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVniKS 

-»> 

Information was received from 18 institutions conceniing various 
phases of their programs of extracurricular activities. The data 
included the number and types of activities sponsored, the extent to 
which students participated, and the manner in which the activity is 
controlled. Only the findings concerning the types *nH fiumber of 
activities are retwrted here. _ 

According to data shown in table 56 Ihe average number oKctivities 
of the various types sponsored by each institution ranged from 1 to 
^45.6. If assemblies, which are daily activities in many institotions, 
iTO excluded the range per school was from 1 to 6. Ihoee activitieB 
adikh were qwnsored by 12 or m<MO colleges are; Athletics, debate, 
dramatioB, glee dubs, choruses, schod paper, religious organisations, 
class organisations, and subject-matter dubs. 

Some idea of the extent to which opportunitias for partidpatioQ in 
activitieB were provided is shown by the average and range of ao> 
tivities qwnsored by the institutioitt. Elxduding assembliee, 
and parties.were the most ]k>pular, the average for 11 schools being 
8.2, with a range of from 1 to 25 a year. If dmiR orgnisations are 
omitted,, intramural athletics for men appear to be next, with 
average of 3.7 for 15 schools, and a range of from 1 to 7. ' 

In view of the increasing importance being attached to eras- 
curricular activitieB in public sdiools and the consequent need of 
sympathetic and intelligent guidance horn teachers, institutions for 
the edocaticMi of tecu^una can ill afford tb overlook the place erf thk 
wwk in any i»ogram for the preparation of teachers. The extent to 
which the educational values accruing from the extracurricular 
activities sponsmed by these institutioni| are incidental or, definitely 
frfanned is not knovrn. Hpwever, fomn ^ta at hand snH knowledge 
obtained from visits to the institdtions, it ihay be co ncl uded rbi^ 
the extracoiricular fHograms of Negro teacher^neparing institutions 
are l a ckin g* both in variety and education direction. This con- 
duMon is substantiated by data obtained in two previous studies <rf 
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the Bocielf eo(Mioinic, eultunl, ecedemic. and intellectual background 
factors of Negro college students.'* * ^ 

Tabls 66. — Tet^ nymbfr, nmf*, m*td c9eroft nuwtbtr of ostroairneylar ad»lm« 
»» t8 imotHutioiu far tk$ oducatum of Nofro teacMort, l9Sl-St 



- 

' iltins of irutituiionB. — Administrators of a selected number of Negro 
colleges were requested to express their judgments concerning the 
extent to which provision is made in their institutions^ for certain 
educational aims '* and objectives. Eligbteen institutions sent in' 
usable answers fo this questionnaire. A check-list of 25 *ini« was 
provided and the respondent was requested to check in the appro- 
priate oolunm to indicate if the aim was (1) direcUy and specifi- 
caUy provided for throughout the institution, (2) direcUy and 
specifically provided for in some departments,* (3) indirectly or 
incidentally provided for, or (4) not considered. 

In order to obtain a composite index of emphasis on the arnis by 
all the institutiona, the percentages of schools reportiBg the various 

i*0>Mm, Ambnm. A FWmomI St^ iofNtfio OoOagi Stodnta. N«* York City. ToMlHn 
OiSrp, OohaoMo Oairoway, MM. Mtp. (OoMtrlbatlaoa to SdoeaUan No. Wl) 

* ' A BMApoaiid Stady of N«po OoOrai Stnteta. Op. ctt. 

"ASHaSwtid Sob Kma L. V.. lad Cnii»ted.C. C., OaSrsi p«t aid prant.' aoi 
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tevels of emph^ were computed, th A, it waa found-tiuit the aim, 
‘‘attention to ifidividual differencea ”, waa provided for directly and 
•vapecifically throughout the institution by 38.9 percent of the schools- 
m some departments by 27.8 percent; indirectly and incidentally~by 
27.8 percent; and not at all by 6.5 ^iftrcent. The p>eroentage repre- 
senting the first level of empha^ waa multiplied by 3, the second by 2, 

* the third by 1 , and the fourth by 0. IHie sum of these products waa 
coi^dered a measure of the index of emphaab for that particular aim. 
This inde^ has a maximum value of 300 and a minimum value of 0. 
The composite evaluations are shown in figure 7. 

It is 'Significant that among the 25 aims Md objectives of this 
poup of 18 institutions, comprising liberal arts colleges, land-grant 
insUtutions, ^d junior colle^, as well as teachers colleges, the edu- 
cation (^ teschprs Yanked third. This is further substantiation of the 
hypothreis that the predominant aim of institutions for the higher 
education of Negroes is to prepare teachers. 

The three'other highest ranking aims are also of significance in 
view of their importance to teachers, namely, (1 ) knowledge of subjebt 
• *®®tter, (2) command of the fundamental processes, and morality 
and character training. 

The next two ranking aims, (5) trai n i n g for life needs (the more 
practical subjects), and (6) scholarly and scientific .attitudre, are' 
probably reflections of the predominant features chara<;;eiizin^ mod- 
em civilization— scientific discovery and technological development. 
T^ese pe essential assets in the equipment of teachers. The cultural 
aim (liberal education) shares seventh rank with (a) training for 
. physical efl5ciency and health, and (6) attention to individual differ- 
ences. ‘The rahks of the other objectivedmi^ be seen by reference 
. to figure 7. : . 

It is hoped that the practices of these institutions .are.deeigned with 
a view to attaining the goab set forth'ih these aims. ' 

• ^ 

• An interesting but probably impracticable undertaking would be to eerer t^n 
1***^ what philosophy, if any, motivates each one of the bundre^ of colleges and 
universities of this country, and to what estent this phitoeophyls understood or 
followed by tboae charged sdth administration. ... The clarification and 
the aceeptaooe of suitable aims' both immediate and ultimate, by those entrurted 
with the oonduct of institutions are'usefui preliminaries in maUng ©ur 
universities efiScient in. the midst of adversity.^ 

it is trup that practices frequently fall far short of attaining 
the ideals established, if the Negro oollegos would strive peraistently 
to oVer^me the common fault of inerti^, and ^ould continually, 
revise their prpeticee in light of available knowledge,* .the next genera- 
tion would have the benefit of a Negro teaching body infinitely supeiior • 
to the jiresent one. 

• HIB, DstM 8., sad KsDv, rnd J. Boonomy is talthw Op. dL ' 
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AIMS AND QBJBCTIVM 

y jkoowWdf 0 oi mbytes mMtUt (jmtkaktiy Id • 

/ tpMtellWId) 

1 Oomin^ of tbt fomdik&oQUl prqcB— i (kDov)* 
•dfo ADd oAQ^ iDfoiTtd la the tooli of oral aod 

vrittoo tpmbb and Dunite) 

I BdTMAUoa of .taaotoi (kaowlodfa, tkllk, aad 
tnita iBTolTid la dUfaiaatiatod oarrlouk At 
profpoedTa imdbkrt) 

4 MortUly tad cbaractcr trm|nlQg (to Msure lude* 

ineot la tonnf <rf tiKllrlduiU aad mlal Idoab) .. 

5 Training lor lilBifcoodi (the moro praoUoal tub- 

)«ti) ;• -‘V- 

g SoboUrlT azMi tnleBtiflc aUltxidat <d^T«loUi^l 
of tobolarlj amtodot, IniaretU, and ambiUooa, 

MfooUflc inquiry into tnith) 

R AtleoUoa to IndlTidoai dUfmooet (Id the lator- 
. apdtudea, and abUUiti of itudantt) ...... 

A Training lor phyiiaal ofBoiaDoy aod baaJlh 

ihrougbout Ufa . 

Libtral aduoatioo (a gaoarmi ratiMr Lhaa a tp^ 

dalited edooaiioo) 

Spedfle or profeatkmai and taohnknl trainiog to 
promoUoooupatiooa^or rooalional offidAncy 
ProTidiag lor Ibo cultural defalopmoDi of pro- 
tpoetiTa toachan (ODoortrlng and kuidiof lh& 

la^t takoU of tbe ttudooU) . . 

Contenrlng tbo aooompUthmaott of mankind 

(tbe raot exptnaooe) 

Traiolog lor loadcrahlp (todal rather than tech- 

nical) 

\i: 4r‘DQrtlinatioo aod lynthadi or ialegraUoD of the 
ma)oir flekla of koowladge and experksnoe 
(health, e 0 oooniio iif^ dUieoahip, home and 

ladilly rgUtloKiahipa, leisure) ¥ 

U.A Training of studenta in taohniquee. . 

I&.&. Training for worthy home iq^benhip (knowl- 
edfo, tkillt, and appreciaiioot of home aod 

pareotal reepootibUiUot) 

Clrio-aocial reepoosibfllty (aoqualntanoe with 
the duUei of dlleanthip aod tbe promotioD of 

an iDtelligeot public opinion) 

RaUgioog crainipg 

Training lor the wise use 6 f leisure throughout 
uie. 4#. ; 

90. P repr o t wi i on a l and prgteohnical training (oppor- 

tunltiee lor ''background materlale" for the 
learned profc eg kau and Industriea)? . 

91. Manoera (aegoaintance with eetabUihed fofmi 

of eUqoeite) : ^ 

U Retearcb (prodoedTe ^wearoh by fiMxilty)j 

2 I« Mental dltdpllne (exaroite of the mind; trank- 
kr of training") 

91. IdQcatkm of graduate ttiu^u to magter'e de- 
frwleyel 

9 A Bdooatkm of graduate ftodenb to dooCof^td^ree 

Iml : 
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Jartui rehaing to the education of teaehere.—Jh order to ascertain I 
insdtutional attitudes concerning certain issues relating to the edu- i 
cation of Negro teachers, administrators were requested to indicate j 
the e^nt to which they agreed with'a list of statements involving I 
certain problems and iMues pertaining to the education of teachers. 
They were asked to indicate their agreement with the statements in 1-- 
of 4 ways: (1) “Yes, without qualifications”, (2) “Yes, but with 
reseiwations”, (3) “No, but with reservations”, and (4) “No, without 
qualification.” A composite index of agreement was obtained by 
multiplying the first level of agreement by + 3, the second by + 1, the 
third by -1, and the fourth by -3. The algebraic sum of these 
, products was considered a measure of the extent of agreement. 

The 60 issues have been arranged in the order of the extent to which 
administrators in Negro colleges agree with th^. Both the list 
and the index of agreement should be of value to those working with 
curricula for the education of Negro teachere. 


+28aS8 


d. 


ISSUES RELATWO TO THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS'' 

1. Teacher education has a dual task—to provide for the culture of iw«o/ 
the prospective teacher as weU as to give him the knowledge, tech- 
niques, and appreciations essential to his profession. ... -l-30flL 00 

3. A broad -grasp of human behavior— social as weU as Individual — is 

important in the education of a teacher +28& 88 

3. Any adequate program for the education of teachere rtould pixH 
vide in proper balance for the cultivation of ph/sical, social, and 
ffisthetic expeHenoes as weU as for the intellectual experience. 

3. The edu<5ation of teachere should increasingly develop a capacity 
for independent and self-directive activity upon the part of 
I^pective teachers +28a 88 

6. should be opportunity for students in all college coim for 
prospective teachere to observe gpod teaching in the training 

- schools 

Any curriculum for prospective teachers should not only equip 
"them to teach the imphcations of the sociiil heritage but also it 
should equip them to teach contemporary modes of living and 
' problems 

7. Prospective teachere should be introduced to varjdng current theories 

of school orgarusatidn and control; for example, creative educa- 
tion, adjuitment to environment, and preparation for adult life. . 

'Blanket" certificates, per^tting teachere to Wih all subjects pr 
grades should be eliminated; each certificate ihould, on the other 
hand, specify the level and fields of subject matter that the 
. teacher Is equipped to teach +2fl4 70 

^The education of teachers should at least make piiil)^'ve"tw^ 
critical of new philosophies of organisation, curriculum con- 
struction, and methods' such as are reflected in the platoon school 
. organisation. Individual instruction, general science, general 
social science, creative education, the project method, and ■«»»»>> 

----- +266 64 
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11. Couraee of tbe review type implying BubooUeglnte work, for ex- 
ample, grammicr, penmanship, arithmetic and the like, should 
not be given college credit; students deficient in these types of 
subject matter should be required to take suqh work without 
college credit untBthey meet recognised standards of attainment. 
11. The program for the education of teachers should provide specific 
tndning designed to develop desirable social and individual traits 

of personality in prospective teachers 

11. A minim um of 90 clock hours (1 hour daily for 18 weeks) of super- 
vised practice teaching should be required of prospective 
' teachers 

13. Institutions educating teachers should obtain objective personnel 

evidence by means of various types of standardised tests con- 
cerning the abilities, cultural background, attitudes, aptitudes, 
and traits of prospective teachers 

14. Most professional education of teachers should take place in resi- 

dence; correspondence or group extension ' courses should be 
accepted very sparingly towards any certidcato or degree... 

16. Achievements comparable to attainment of high-school seniors 
should be insisted upon as a prerequisite for granting college 
credit in fields of subject matter essential in the teacher’s 
• education '. ? 

16. All curricula should provide for a certain minimum number of 

orientation courses in order that every prospective teacher 
may be given a broad view on the college level of tbe socially 
valuable aspects of the major fields of knowledge 

17. Each curriculum designed to educate teachers should, definitely 

provide for tbe dev^pment of latent abilities and aptitudes of 
prospective teachess in addition to giving them the essential pro- 
fessional equipment of the field of specialization 

18. It is desirable where seveial State-supported educational institu- 

tions exist that each should specialize its curricular offerings to 
tyiMS of teacher education most feasible for that type of insti- 
tution 

19. Tbe program of studies designed to educate teachers should be based 

largely upon the results of scientific educational research 

20. Programs for the education ‘of teachers should be differentiated; 

there should be different curricula for specific tjrpes of teaching 
positions such as the intermediate grades, English, art, and 
■imtlsr fields 

21. AU'teachers, Irrespective of their possible location in rural or urban 

communities, should be introduced to the problems and modes of 
living of both agrarian and urban communities 

22. Institutions engaged in the education of teachers should lead rather 

. than follow programs which attempt to modify the public-school 
I curriculum 

23. The techniques for guidance and direction of the creative abilities 

and actiWties of children should be stressed, as much in the 
preparation of prospective teachers as tbe techniques of the tool 

and content studies 

24.6. The program of teacher education, at least for the secondary 
school, should equip the prospective teacher to teach several 
fields of subject matter ...r- 
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«o» SdShoi.^!!^* "“‘ “■ *» “'»■»■ 

^ t^tet. my weU tiUie place .Ito the “ 

of education u completed, in the form of travel 

20 »*“dy. “d the like '+l6ftAS 

29. Every te^hing poeition impliei the need of a deAnitely outuL 

WHO desire to fit themselves for that type of educational work 4 -im sq 
aO-A cemder ehl. p<.rtioo „, „y .„cric„lm the e^^Z 

teachers should consist of general (nonspeciaUsed) courses in 
various fields of subject matter i^«uisea; courses In 

knowledges and skills which wiU enable them to meet all tvnes 
o^chmg situations and difficulties, such as sponsorship of S 
^™^cuhn- actmti^ public relations, pmfessional study and 

32.«. ^ZSSly eJeTZ^''^ Ir7‘^-V----: +I«.0« 

every course in each cumculum should be orofee- 

sio^ised; that IS, taught in terms of its possible contriLtion 

ajid apphcation m the subs^uent teaching activity of the 
students preparing to teach «H^ivuy oi tne 

lor the cducMop' ort^h;;.';toLid HVmnH';; 
a wndition of admission the attainment of high standards of 

TmeZ . “k"' “A thdZ^by 

' ZZZ “ •■><! »«o.dAn' «h«d 

34 . +‘ 3 < 13 « 

region served by the institution . 

^ +111.76 

• -^^ursctc^l"^ 

^ ’^w^rhTst'ir^ oollei^ organisation has 1^‘to Vxtreme'i;^^!: “ 

xation m study of subject matter; to counterbalance tl^nd 

T “ynthetic courses; for example, the subjects of study 

Sattr!”!”*!! “““ “ - 

37. A^udes, appreciatious, and ideals are by-'pA;i*uc'ts' or'Autcom« ^ 

38. Any ourri^um for the educatbn'of V tea^hwVho'uld ^ 

to p«»peo«ve teaoh;;B';A;'uiA 

««ialysi8 as worked out in industry can 
to applied, specifications and “job" sheets for various^^ of' 

r basis of curriculum^ 

lag in mptitutions for the education of teachers +8& 23 
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40. Any ouiriouluin for tbo oduoAtioif of a toAohsr should bo Isrgoly 

the subject matter in the student’s field of specialisation +76. 00 

41 Instructors in all college departments should frequently teach 
demonstration lessons in their subjects to children in the train- 
ing schools r +73.82 

42. Curricula designed to educate teachers for rural schools should be 

different from those designed to prepare teaahe^rs for urban 
communities V* +64. 70 

43. The educational program for any given institution engaged in edu- 

cating teachers should be modified to fit the soeial economic back- 
ground of that group 60 

44. Separate method courses (how to teach the subject) should be 

provided in addition to the essentia) content courses in the field 
*of the student’s major 

45. Courses in how to teach a subject should be eliminated and instead 

each course should combine the problems of what and how to 

teach in one unified presentation +17.72 

46. There is, in terms of the greater variety and complexity of content 

on the elementary level, a more valid basis for requiring 4 years 
of preparation for elementary teachers than for high-school 
teachers.... +12.60 

47. The main consideratkm-in the education of teachers is to provide the 

essential knowledge ind skill which will tend to emphasise the 
teaching of the minimum essentials of the public-school cur- ^ 
riculum 

48. 'The program of teacher education should be general rather than 

specialised; teachers should be prepared with but slight atten- 
tion to specific positions or levels — in other words, we should 
educate teachers, not specialists such as primary teachers, • 

physical education teachers, or mathematics teachers —88. 90 

- 49 . Provision for a modicum of skill in teaching will be obtained more 
effectively by constant supervised observation of good teaching 
than by the conventional separate supervised courses in practice 

teaching ^ — I 6 O. 00 

50. Any institution, irrespective of its specific functions, may properly 

undertake to educate teachers .• —229. 42 

The only issue upon which there was complete agreement was 
(1) “Teacher education has a du^Mask — to provide for the culture 
of the prospectiye teacher, as well^s give him th^ knowledge, tech- 
niques, and appreciations essential to his profession.” The tl^ee next 
r ankin g issues, all of which have an equal index value, are — (3) im- 
portance of broad grasp of human behavior; (3) teachers need cul- 
tivation of physical, social, and aesthetic experiences, as well as 
intellectual experiences; and (3) development in prospective teachers 
of independent and self-directive capacity. 

The issue having the highest index of disagreement was (60) “Any 
institution, irrespective of its specific function, may properly under- 
take to educate teachers.” This fact is of particul^ interest in light 
of tbs practices of many institutions and the evaluation given the aim, 
“education of telphers,” in the diroussion just preceding. 
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^though certain conflicting opinions may be observed in the fore- 
going list, the agreement indicated, when taken with the aims which 
are teing emphasi^, reveals certain philosophies and attitudes con- 
cerning the.ed^ation of teachers. The next important task-^fore all 
sch(wl offici^%ncemed with the preparation of fftgro teacMra is to 
effect organizations that will put these philosophies into practice in 
order that their validity for Negro education may be tested. 

SUMMARY 

The small enrollment of many of the coll^^es for Negroes makes it 
difficult to carry on an effective educational progr am , The preva- 
lence of small classes, partially resulting from the small enrollment,* 
is also a deterrent, both to efficiency and to -quality of work. Negro 
collies are weak in their admission policies and practices and they 
have lagged far behind other colleges in adoptling such modem prp- 
,cedum and i^oyations as orientation and honors courses, compre- 
hensive examinations, and student guidance and counseling. 

- One of the naoet important pfoBlems facing these schools, however, 
is that of practice^teachW facilities. A relatively small number have 
practice schools, and of Imose that do have practice schools many do 
not exercise control ovot them. Considerable variation is found 
among the different institutions in the kind and amouht of require- 
ments in practice teaching, Ae ipethods used, and the qualifications 
and responsibilities of the critic teacher. 

The extracurricular program provided for prospective teachers is 
inad^uate, as shown by the small variety of activities sponsored apd 
the lirm ted. number of schools sponsoring certain activities. 

The predominant aim of N^ro colleges is to prepare teachers. To 
provide knowledge of subject matter, to give conunand of the funda- 
mental processes, and to develop character are the* aims receiving the 
next greatest emplfasis. 


CHAPTER VIII 




FINDINGS, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS 


The educatioii of teachers is becoming an increasingly important 
and pressing obligation of the State. The growing popularisation of 
education, the rapid reduction of cLild labor, isompulsory *^hool 
. attendance, the ever-expanding nature and complexity of the demands 
which modem civilization makes upon its citizens, and the lack of 
unity and coordination in teacher-preparation and certification pro- 
grams are all elements in a situation requiring a united and courageous 
attack which can only be made by organized society as represented 
by the State. 

There was a time when the term teacher” had broad applications, 
and preparation for the work of teaching consist of a relatively 
brief penod of unspecialized and general training Today, hpwever, 
the- profession demands preparation of a high^^hnical nature and 
of considerable duration. As work becon^es'more specialized, greater 
specialization of preparation for tbe^t^k is necessaiy. Important 
as knowledge is, more than mere knowledge is now required of teachers 
if education is to rank with^such professions as law, medicine, or the 
ministry. 

Some' educators believe that too much emphasis is often plac^ on 
the so-called professional subjects as such in the preparation of 
teachers. Granting that this has been true in certain institutionB, it 
would be worse than folly to swing back to the other extreme of over- 
emphasis of subject matter and the exclumon of nearly all professional . 
education courses. 

Society’s self-protection and perpetuation can best be accomplished 
tfirough adequate schools, manned by efficient and understanding 
teachers. It is, therefore, a matter of enlightened self-interest for 
the country as a whole to provide more and. better educational 
opportumtiee for Negroes, especially in the States nmintMning sep- 
arate schools for the white and colored races. Tl^ Survey and other 
studies have shown that educational facilities for Negro children are 
inferior to those for white children, and that Negjo teacheis as a :i^e 
are less well pretered than white teachers. 

Much progress has been made in Negro education, especially since, 
the World War. Indeed, in some instances the rate of progress for 
Negroes has surpassed t^t for whites. It should be remembered. 
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however, that though the progreas has been great, the^tua of Negro 
education wm originally and still is lov. The education of the'col- 1 
ored ra^ sti^Hags far behind that for the country as a whole itnd for i 
the white^ thow States having separate schools for the twh groups. ^ 
Without;,^oubtjj one of the most unportant means of correcting ths' 
existing defects lies in the improvement of the preparation of N^ro 
teachers. ' ‘ ^ 

The purpose 6f this study has been to, present a picture of some of 
the more important aspects of the education of Negro teachers in the 
United .States. -Only certain features of the total problem have been 
. treated, but it is believed that sufficient data have bedj revealed f 
to fumsh the background fqr a clearer understanding of the probleqj/ 
and issues involved and a basis for drawing conclusions and formu- 
lating effective policies and practices. The possibility of error in 
some of the conclusions may exist 4ue to the fact that the supporting' 
date probably represent conditions which Are better fhnn those 
which actually prevail. 

findinCs and conclusions concerning the 

. . - TEACHING PERSONNEL . 

1 . In view of the utpreased demands on '•the profession imW the 
growing complexity of modem society, the deficiencies which exist in 
the qualifications of Negro teachers are disquieting. In 1930-31 more 
than one fffth of the Negro elementary teachers had not progressed 
beyond 4 years of high-school education; three fourths had not gone 
beyond the accepted minimum standard of 2 years of college work, 
and 4*4 percent had not reached that standard. Only 5.7 percent of 
.the white elementary, teachers failed to advance beyond high school, 
as compared with 22.5 percent of the Negro elementary teachers. 

Although' the divergences between Negro and white secondary 
school teachers were not^as great as those between Negro and white 
elementary teachers, some upgrading of N^ro teachers on the 
secondary level is desirable. The respective percentages of Negro 
and white high-school teachers who had failed to teach the accepted 
standard- of 4 years of college work werp 27.5 and 21. The per- 
centages of high-schpol teachers who had pursued graduate work 
were white, 25.3; Negro, 10.6. 

Nearly one half the N^ro women high-school teachers had lees 
than Uie accepted standard of 4 years of college preparation^ as 
contrasted wth ohly one eighth of the men.* Th/fetal education 
of N^to high-school teachers was fairly high, timugh the meager 
amount possessed by sorpe in their principal field oft^hing is serious, 
Approximately 17 percent had 12 semester hours or lessiih their 
principal field of teaching.' The average amount of work required' 
by colleges in this study in the major field was 26 semester houis. 
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Neariy one half (45 percent) of the N^ro high-school teachers con- 
cerned in the present study had less than 25 semester hours in their 
-principal field of teaching. 

The median number of years of college work reported by the 
coU^ teachers included in this Survey was 5.28. The medial for 
teachers in the public and private colleges, respectively, a were 4.d7 
and 5.77 years. Less than half had master’s degrees. Teachers 
of the social sciences had the greatest amount of education. Special- 
subjeot teachers had the,smallest amount. 

2. Considerable variation existed between the different States in 
the amount of education reported by N^gro elementary teachers, 
which means that the problem of upgrading is more acute in some 
States than in others. 

In 2 States more than 50 p>ercent of the Negro elementary teachers 
had not' advanced beyond high school; in 5 States the percentage 
ranged from. 25 to 50; in 8 States the percentage was less than 10. 
The difference in amount of preparation beyond high school between 
the Negro elementary tpachers of the State in which the median was 
lowest and the teachers of the State in which the median was highest 
was approximately 3 years. In Georgia 62 percent' of • the Negro 
elementary teachers had not progressed beyond ^h school. The 
corresponding percentage for white elementary teachers in that State 
was 6.5. In Mississippi the percentages for Negro and whi 
mentary teachers, respectively, were 54 and 4.7. . 

3. Negro elementary teachers on the average appeared to have a 
fair amount of professional preparation as represented by credit in. 
education. This seemed to be due to an excessive amount of credit 
earned by relatively few teachers. Considerabl5 variation by States 

'Was found. In 9 of the 16 States and the District of Columbia, which 
were studied, more than a fifth of the Negro elementary teachers had 
12 semester hours or less in education. 

4. More than two thirds of the elementary teachers included in,, 
this Survey and approximately one half of the high-school teachers 
had no credit in practice t^hing. 

5. 'N^ro elementary teachers have had rather long teaching 
experience. The median for the entire group under consideration was 
8 yeasB. *010 medians for the men and women, respectively, were 11 
and 8 years. The medians for teachers fmin the various States ranged 
/ffom 6 to 10.79 years. The rnedian teachirig experience of high-school 
teachers was 7 years and that of coU^ teachers was nearly 8 years. 

6. Although Negro teachers had had considerable experience, they 
did not lemain long ip one position. Nearly one fifth of the elemen- 
tary, teachers had worked in three or more school systems. The. 
typical* teacher in the Negro college remained through only oo» 
college generation. More than one third left after a period of 1 or 2 
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yeare' of ser^. A langre number of aU Negro teachere changed 
positions each year. 

7. The s^ary of the average Negro teacher is hardly sufficient to 
mamt^ the standard of living expected of teachers. The median.’ 
^ual salary of Negro elementary teachere was $648. They ranged 
horn a median of $366 for teachere having high-school ed^aSw 
loss to a mec^ of $1,W1 for those who had had 1 year or more of 
graduate work. According to size of community, the range of medians 
WM from $382 for teachers m the open country to $1,216 for those in 
citiro of inoro than 100,000 population. . According to States the 
mjsdian salary ran^ fronK$304 for Georgia to $1,729 for Mlsroufr 
The me<^ salary of altNegro elementary teachere (men and women) 

^ was, on the average, $l0() 1^ than the lowest median salary of white 
. women elementary teachers. ^ r mie 

Approiim^y one half of the Negro high^hool te«he« receired 
^ than |1,0(M a year, and four fifths received less than $1,500 

The median salary of aU Negro high^hool teachere included in the 
study was $954. * ^ 

. The median salary of aU Negro collage teachere combined, included 
“ ^ study, was $I 733. For n^n it was $1,854, and for women, 

$1,537. Teachere j^rjvate coUeges received higher salaries, on the • 

aver^, than th^ m f)ubhc coUeges. In general, teachere of the 
8^ serene^ and agriculture received higher salaries, while teachers 
subjects and classical languages received lower. 

demand for Negro elementary teachere was ^ter 
than the apparent demand. The evidence in this Survey and other 
stuffies mdicates that approximately 3,000 new Negro elementary 
te^ers ^ reqi^ armually. However, if the demand wero calcu- 
totod on the op^um need resulting from an equalization of educa- 
tional opportumty, it would be considerably greater. In that case 
ffie ge^t sour^ of ^mand for the services of new Negro teachere 

dZS.ii Tr ” ^ » matter of fact,, this 

de^d factor Jbwunted for less than one seventh of the vacancies . 

The greatest de- 
mand for the semces of nhw teachere resulted from teacher turnover,' 

S! ^ variation was found among 

the differwt Stotes m the ratio of new teachere to the total teaching 

group and m ffie factors cai^ the demand for new teachere. The 
highest mobihty ratio was 1 to 6, the lowaat, 1 to 36. 

eomce of supply for so lajge a number 
pnvate schools and colleges have had and stUl 
® development of pubUc education 
69 f ®^ Negro elementaiy teachere, 

of the serondary-school teachere, and 64 percent of the 
f*bhc-coUege teachere were graduates of private schools and colleges 
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10. Althougli. there is ooi^derable migration from State to State 
Negro teachers, a given State should be responsible for puppljdng^ 

and training the majority of the Negro teachers in that State. In no 
case did more than 11 percent of the “new” teachers of a State come 
from a school system of another State. More than four fifths of the 
new' elementary teachers who were in school the previous year 
attended colleges in the same State. / 

11. In terms of the number of different subjects tai^ht and the 

unrelated combinations of subjects taught, a disproportionate number 
of Negro high-school teachers carried an excessive teaching load. The 
percentage of* teachers who taught only one subject was nearly twice 
as great for white teachers as for Negroes. A larger percentage of 
Negroes than whites taught in two or more subject fiel^. A laiger 
percentage of Negroes than whites taught combinations of unrelated 
,si|bjects. ’ . 

12. Because of ^eir small teaching staffs and the over-ambitious 
programs attempW by most of them, the an^ high schools most 
frequently fa<^ tbb conditions described abo^e. One way of correct- 
ing these defi^enciM is through consolidation, which would eliminate 
the small lugh school. However, where consolidation is effected, 
care sh<^d be taken to*provide transportation facilities so that 
children in the distant areas will not be deprived of high-echool 
opportunities. 

13. A l&rge humber of coU^ teachers in ^dtutions for the train- 
ing of Negroes also carried heavy loads in terms of the number, of 
departments iiw which teaching was done: More than one fourth . 
gave instruction in more than 1 depailment; 5 percent taught in 3 dr 
more departments. 

14. The relationship between the college and the community would 
be improved if college teachers tpok a more active interest in pro- 
fessional and civic organizations of the community. More than two *• 
thirds of the college teachers included in the present study failed to 
particjnate in any community or professional activity. 'In no case 
did as many as 10 percent of the tekchers participate in any given 
activity except as honorary members of professional associations. 

15. The paudty of schoUu'ly production among teachers of Negro 
colleges was deplorsible. This was probably a result of (1) too many 
extra school duties, coupled with heavy teaching loads; (2) irregularity 
of programs; (3) poor administrative oiganizatiOn; (4) lack of fun^ 
and low salaries; (5) lack of encouragement and incentivee; and (6) 
lack of library' fadlities. Only 8 percent of the teachers in private . 
colleges and 4 percent of the teachers in public colleges pubhshed^ny 
*books in the period from 1926 to 1932. Magazine articles were pub- 
lished in that period by 17 percent of the teachers in private colleges 
and'by 11 percent of the teachers in publid ooUe^. 
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16. Oidy slight differenc*8wen) found in the education of Mfminis- 

“a f" One thwS 

1. 1' tad had 4 yeais Of coUe^ or 

normal^hool work ; more than half (S6.6 percent) had had I or more 

Ae 8 who had had 3 or more years of graduate worh had doctor’s 
degreee. Nearly two thirds had teaching dutieo. 

17. One of the mist serious problems in the whole realm of the 
educaUon of Negro, teachers relates to rural teachers. By everr 
cntenon used they were found to have inferior qualilicaUons. , Thirt^ 

‘‘“■‘ors, had not gone heyond hJh 
school, as compai^ with 22.5 percent for those in villagee’ 16 4 mi" 

lTooOtoorflo“o ><• « P«reei>t ii citieTof 

# fa- ^ Inhere having 4 years or less of high^echool to* 
two thirds wore m the open countiy. * 

One 6fth of the high-school teachers in the open country had not 
gone beyond high school. Only 45 percent of them had 3 m 4 ye^ 
.of coUege work, as coinpared with 74 percent of the teachers in viU^ ■ 

of W,0M to 99,999; and 71 percent m cities of more th»n 190,000. 

The transfer from other occupations to teaching and vice versa was 
more prevalent among rural teachers ^than any others. Relativelv 

Tv srtas than elsewhere 

The ^an salary of N^ elementary rural teachers was $382.37- 

to $r2M^ *««liers m larger communities ranged from $491.72 

# * 

^ FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS CONCERNING CURRICULUM 

OFFERINGS AND PRACTICES 

1. Widfi va^tioD8 existed in the amount of work and kinds of 
courses offered m ooUegee the predominant aim of which was the 
preparation of teachers. For example, in education and psy- 

semester hours of work offered ranged from 

M to 12 ? m ? ^ 1 ?,® quarter hours) in private coUeg^^ fh,m 
26 to 122 (39 to 183 quarter hours) in public colleges. Seventy 
different ooui^^were offered in education aiid psychology, 21 of 
j^ch were offe^ by only 1 institution and 12 by 2 institutions. 

Only 12 courses m education and psychology werjjbffered by as many 
as. 10 or more colleges.* wr- ^ j aaiouj, 

2. More wnops than variations in curriculum offerings among 

for Negro^ are the variations in curriculum prescriptions, 
e requnement of the nmjor for ^ 4-year djinicvla was 39;3 quarter 
hours; the range m medians was from 3Q.3 to 78.8 quai^r houis 
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The proportion of the ^jor requirenient to the total requirement 
for graduation ranged frto 10.6 percent to 66.6 percent. The varia- 
tion between matitutiona in the major requirement waa illustrated 
by the fact that in 1 institution only 21 quarter hours of credit are 
required in science compared to a requirement of 66 quarter hours in 
another institution. The major requirements in music ranged from 
27 to 120 quarter credits, and in induMrial arte, from 42 to 160 hours. 
Similar variations were found in the minor requirements. 

The percentages which the education prescriptions of the vanoua 
academic majors were of the total graduation requirements ranged 
from 2.5 to 33.3. 

Variations in the amount of contact required with various bodies of 
human knowledge outside the major ^d min or fields were shosm by 
the ranges of 18.1 to 20.6 quarter hours in languages and 9.4 to 35 
quarter hours in science. 

Requirements in restricted electives in the various majors ranged 
^ from 2.5 to 27.5 median quarter hours for all colleges, and in free 
electives from 12.5 to 35 quarter hours. The percentages which the 
free electives in the different majors were of the total graduation 
requirements viiried from 2.6 to 38.8. » 

3. Many ooUegee for Negroes appear to have greatly overexpanded 
curricula. Nine institutions offered 252.7' semester hours in Latin, 
an average of 28 hours per institution. One institution with an en- 
rollment of 465 offered 39 different courses carrying 117 semester 
hours of credits in education and psychology, and another with an 
enrollment .of 439 offered 37 different courses carrying 58 semester 
hours of credit in English. This overexpanaion is further shown by 
the laige number of specialized curricula which are offered, such as 
thoM for deans^ counselors, supervisors, and superintendents. 

4. In spite of the overexpknsion in professional offerings, many 
teachers have a minim um of preparation in the professional subjects, 
as showh in conclusion 3 coilceming the teaching personnel (page 111). 

5. The teacher-preparing institutions are seriously neglecting the 
assumption of their responsibility for preparing Negro teachers for 
the rural areas. Although more than two thirds of the N^ro popula- 
tion of the South live in the ooimtry, and more than half the teachers 
included in this study were from small villages and rural oreas, only 
three of the institutions stuped had rural education curricula. 

6. ^ Variations s i milar to thoeia.iD curriculum offerings prevailed in 
(he content and methods of teaching the various coursee of the cur- 
ncula.. In any given course %he sampled data indicated wide varia- 
tions in aims and objectives, bases and tedmiquee for AiMri gning work, 
testa, textbooks and references, topics covered, and claaaroom methods. 
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FINDINGS AiVD CONCLUSIONS CONCERNING ADMINISTRATIVE 

PRACTICES AND POLICIES V* 

<»U«g«i for N<«rDM t«nda lo retW 
• developmeDt of offw^ye and comprebenaiv. prognl^f 

. t«^r eduMUoD. More than » Hurd of the ooUegee etui^^en^ 
roUn«u.U of ewer thao 250. Ne«iy half of the Negro eoUiwea had « 
average enrollment of- 45 college students in 1932. 

2 A bettor program of selective admission is needed by ooUccw 

. fcr the prep^tion of Negro teachers. This was shown by ie faik^ 

fl^ure rating by the Southern Aasodation of CoK 
legw and ^ndapr &hools and^y the great variation and low scho- 
lastic aptitude of frashmen in many of the ooUegee' 

toachera is greatly* 

need^ in coU^ for Negroes. This is made necessary by the e^me 

I^f prescriptions both among diffeiant institu- 

® P»^nt lack of npordination ' 

Pre^ and teaching positidM, and the 
, U^e» with which prosp^tive teachers decide to become teachers 
P'«PO“<ler^re of small classes and departments in 
18 amatter of pave concbm. Sutynine percs;»t of the toac^ 
on the senior coUege level had an average of fewer ^an 15 s^nts 
m ^ classes; the corres^nding percentage for teachere of junior 
college classes was 27. The median' class size in the semTiZl 

depa^ent he^ reported fewer than 10 senior JKden Is majorimf 
and 41 percent ha|^ fiiwer than 5; ' majonng, 

in educaUonal procedures is noUoeable 

m Npro ooUe^ The smaU number which had selecUve admission 

tutonVI T’ comprehensive examinations, and the 

tutorial plan 18 mdicaUve of this lack. . 

m 2 ™? fMihUes b evident arnom! 

Ne^ ^heryrepanng ineUtuUone: Not, a large numW of ito 

^^uUone had pmtice echoole, and only a smaU peioentage of thoee 
ha^ eampua traming »d.ooU. Few of the inatitution. paring ^ 
a»rt^ any control over the cooperating (off-campus) 
m wMch th^ do practice teachiiTUd ^ one 

Airt of ^ inetitiitiona prepaiipg elementary teachere participated 
the jomt rantrol of their cooperating training echool. A lack of 

two t^.of the demerttery teachere included in this Survey 

“■* >>“* ”« 

7. The artracunicuW prigrama of Negro teacher-prepariiig inati- 
tationa app^ to be lacl^ in both variety and eduMtS^aluM 
Thm wa, shown by the limited vmiety of activitiL epoJ»,^"7e 
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gmi^ number of echo^ Bponsoring oert^n actividee, and tbe range 
in the number of certain types of activities sponsorecf. 

8. A aeriouB lack of^ relationaMp exiata between the phii^phiee' 
underiying the education of Negro teachere and the practices of the 
teacher-preparing; institutions. Although some unahimty prevailed 
ID the opimons and attitudes expreaeW by adm&istrstSs conoeniing 
t^ amw of the institutions and certain issues relating to the education 
oT tethers, the unanimity was not tranriatod into the curriculum 
pracU^, as was shown by the variations existing in the offerings and 
proscnptions of thoee institutions. 

• • » . 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

In light of the data presented on the education of Negro’ teachere 
the following recommendations are made: 

1. Teacher-preparing institutions for Negroes should raiw their 
entrance requiremente, making them more selective/and should im- 
pnyre 4beir admission procedures in order to assure to the teaching 

. profession recniite with Iwtler background and preparation.' 

2. Teacher-preparing institutions for Negroes should. inrniediately 

inaugurate definite programs of student personnel research aqd admin- 
istration, mcluding:. Recruiting; admiaaions; induction; and pereonal 
educAtional, and vocational guidance. The lack of intelligent deciaioiw 
on the part of students concemihg jibe choice of their life carters and 
the heterogeneity of teacher-education programs, 'cextifioation of 
teachere, and conditions of employment in the teaching profession 
suggest the need of this. 4 > 

3. More uniformity ahoujd exist in curricula for the education of 

Negro tubers in the amount of work required, the wurses prescribed 
and their aequence, content, and 'methods. • . ’ 

4. School xifficials and admimatrative officers should strive to attain 
^ a sRuation calculated to ahifJfthe emphasis of Negro teachere and 

studente from unite, credito, certificates, and degrees to'' effective . ' 
lear^ and the pleasure of int^ectuai pursuits. At present too much 
empha^ 18 placed on the quantitative side of education almost to' 
the exclusion of the qualitative side. 

5. Concurrently with* tile' tendency mentioned in the preceding 
rewmmendation should go a movement to raise the certification re- 
qu^mente for Negro teachere. In many Statee.a dual system of 
certffication exiato which permito the holding of certificatee by Negro 
t^heia with leds training than is required of white teachere. Pro- 
ton for raising thebe requirements should be made graduaUy but 

to upg«du« prog„.a 
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6. Rural teaching should b® made more attractive to Negro teachers 
with ^h qualifications. At present it is used merely as a stepping 
stone 'Uy the more ambitious and worthy teachers. With modem 

^^meUiods of communication and transportation and new teaching 
devices, neither the rural school nor the rural community need be 
isolated or backward. 

7. Tealcher-preparing institutions for Negroes should more vigl 
oroualy address themselves to the selection and special preparation of 
rurd teachers. All prospective teachers should be taught wmething 
abokit rural life. This may be approached through courses in rural 
sociology and economics and rural school management. 

8. Teacher-preparing institutions for Negroes should oigani^ their 

curriculum offerings, course prescriptions, and graduation requii^ 
ments 4«o take more account of the teaching positions for which 
prospective tbachers are preparing. * 

9. Many of the institutions for the education of Negro teachers 

should increase their offeriugs in the social and biological sciences, 
in music, and art; others should reduce the overexpansion of the 
ciuricula by eliminating cour^ of doubtful value' in the preparation 
of teachers for specific jobs, or by eliminating courses which appeal 
only to^a limited number. In many schools there appears to be a 
disproportionate amount .of time devoted to such courses. ‘ 

10. Where fieceflBary the curriculum may be enriched and at the 
same time expenses reduced through the practice of offering coursra 
in alternate years. ‘ 

. 11. Teacher-preparing institutions for Negroes should endeavor to ” 
make their te&cher-education practices better conform to a definite 
philosophy of education. ■ 

12. There shoAld be. a closer cooperation between private- and 
public-school authorities in the various States and local communities 
in attacking the teacfipr-education problems of Negroes, as well aa 
other problems in the education of Negroes. The private collie has 
a proper and necessary sphere in the Nation's scheme of education. 
This is especially true as related to Negroes, in view of the present 
inadequacy of public-school facilities and the fact that a majority of 
the Negjro teachers are prepared in private colleges. 

13. Steps should be taken toward working out a cooperative pro- 

gram between various institutions for the education of^^o teachers, 
whereby certain colleges will emphasize, particular courses, majors, 
and functions. This will eliminate the expense of duplicating many 
highly specialized courses for few students and will assure to the 
prospective teachers, within a givdD area, a wider range of selection \ 
under morei favorable educational conditions. « ‘ 
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14. Teacher-preparing institutions for Negroes should strive col-, 

lectively (o) to reorganize and coordinate their aims and programs 
with a view to eluninating the wide variations existing, and (6) to 
provide a minimum program for the education of Negro 'teachers 
which will result in giving all beginning teachers the desired initial 
amount of teaching skill and jnformatiop. * ' 

15. ' Practice-teaching facUities for prospective Negro teachers 
should be increased and improved. Every institution authorized (b 
prepare teachers should have training schools especially adapted 1^ 
the needs of the kinds of teachers being trained. As a measure of 
ewnomy and for the purpose of acquainting prospective teachers 
with situations they are likely to face, the cooperative arrangement 
between the public-school system and the teacher-preparing institution 
should be encouraged. However, in such' cases a large measure of 
c^rol of the practice teaching should be maintained by the teacher- 
pi^aiing institution. ^Ifi addition to affording the necessary pre- 
lumnaiy experience for prospective teachers, the practice school^will 
serve as a final guidance factor, since th^ is no better way to de- ■ 
termine one’s fitness for a vocation than actual experidnee^in it, 
such* as is provided by practice teaching imd^^competent guidance.’ 

16. In order tp eliminate the extremely smaJ^lleges and to create 
a more Effective and unified program of educatipn, a gradual program 
of ponsolidation. and merging of schools and colleges for Negroes 
sliould be be^n by church boards, public oflacials, and independent 
colleges. This is in line with trends in every other phase of society, 
and schools for white teachers are rapidly adop ting the practice. 

^^•/^®®^^®*’"P*^P®’ring institutions should assume a greater re- 
sponsibility and a more intelligent direction of the in-^rvice training 
of N^ro teachers. This niay be done, through summer schools, 
extension courses, institutes, conferences, and similar services. 

18. The traimng of Negro elementary teachers should gradually 
be upgraded untU all shaU be high-school graduates. After this 
upgrading, or concurrently with it, plans should be made gradually 
ttt increase the education of all teachers until the minimum standanl 
of 2 years of college work is attained. 

19. IJJpgro teachers and administrators should participate more in - 
the tiviti^ of the community and should assume a larger responsi- 
bility in initiating and guidihg the policies' and practices of social 
reform. In no other way can education assume leadership in s(Jciety. 

20. The entrance i^uirements of the teacliing profeeaibn should os 
rapidly as p<^ble be made to approximate those of o*ther proferaions, 
such as medicine and lai^ At present it is entirely too'easy for per- 
sons to enter the teaching .profession, especially in rural areas. ^ 

«ns*-«s — 9 wa 
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21. More attention should be given by school officials to the qual- 
iHcations and certification of N^;ro applicants, and appointments 
m[iou|||| be made solely on merit. 

22. The ratio of supply and demahd of Negro teachers should be 
(determined only after certain outstanding defects are remedied. The 
following are urgent remedial steps: (1 ) Making schools more available 
to Negro children, (2) making operative the compulsory attendance 
laws, and (3) reducing the pupil-teacher ratio. Without such con- 
sideration a true picture of the situation is impossible. 

* 23. An attempt should be made to reduce the high tum-over among 

good Negro teachers. Some of the measures proposed are; Better 
compensation, more security, more attractive working and living 
conditions, and greater r^pect for the personality of teachers. 

24. High-school facilities for Negroes should b*e extended and 
improved in order to piovide better-prepared applicants to the teacher- 
preparing institutions. ' *) ' 

o a 

. 25. School authorities should effect a better and more modem 
curriculum organization in the public high schools for N^roes, with 
reasonable and relatively permanent teaching combinations. This may 
partially be realized through a program of gradual oonsolidation of 
I schools and provision of transportation facilities for pupils in the 

' distant^eas. The large number of small high schools, with their 

I ineffeetivbyand uncertain organization ayl overcrowded pre^am.s, 

I presents a serious problem. If these small schools are to continue 
indefinitely Vhere may be expected a continuance of insular and 
^ unrelated teaching combinations, as well as the practice of individuals 
attempting to teach in as' many as 3, 4,-6, or more high-school subject 
fields. . But if secondary education for Negroes is to fall in line with 
the modem consolidation movement, there ^11 be made possible the 
vJarger high school, with Ulster organization, enriched curricula, and 
^ more effective administration. 

26. School authorities should develop certification requirements in 
Une with' thd progressive neerjs of the public schools, as reflected in the 
sahool organization mentioned in the preceding recommendation, 
H.rid should issue restricted’ certificates rather than blanket certilicates. 
This Would mean that a teacher would be certified and permitted to 
teach only those subjects for;>which he has specific preparation and 

^ that school administrators would be required to adhere strictly to 
/' « this policy. ^ ■ • % ' ^ - 

27. The public-school authorities and the teacher-preparing insti- 
tutions should cooperate more fully in establishing the cerl^ca- 

' tion requirements and teacher-preparation programs. 


^ ^ 28. The salary of the Negro teacher &ould be.ma^e more nearly 
to approximate, the average for tlje country (eduction and experience 
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1 • * 80 as to assure a standard of living commensurate with 

his profession and sufficient to aUow him to improve his scholastic 
and professional status. 


29. Thesup^rt of Negro teacher-preparing institutions should he 
increased m order that the needed inproveraents in 'qualifications of 
teachers and instructional equipment may be secured. 

30. EqualizaUon of educational opportunity applies to aU levels 
of education. Teacher-preparing facilities , for i^egroes cannot be 
^ii^zed wi^out ffist equalizLog the elemcntaiy- and high-school 
f^UitiM'for Negroes. It is urgently recommended that all po^ble 

effort be made to hasten the improvement of education for NentieB 
on all levels. 

1 ^ u Ins^tutions for the preparation of Negro teachers should not 
1^ behmd other coUeges in inaugurating some of the modem and ' 
effective educational procedures. Administrators should inform 
themselves about new procedures in education and should encourare 
the members of their sftaff to initiate and develop improved practices. 

32. In view of the social and economic background of the colored . 
«^e md of some factors in its present status, it is ^mmended, in 
addition to the regular academic and professional education given 
Negro teachers, that they be taught certain extra facte and prindples 
w hich enable them better to adapt their classroom instruction ' 
and their generd social and professiohal relationship to the speeial 
Deeds of the racial group. / 

Among the problems to which Negro teachers should be particu- ' 
larly sensitive, the following are mentioned as illustrations: 

(1) The aversion which the Negro has, as a result of slaveiy, 
toward manual work and certain occupations. •* 
Importance and techmques of cooperation. 

(3) The progressive inrt-ease from the lower to the higher grades 

in the disproportionate enrollment of Negro girls and hoy^.. > ' 

(4) The importance of a scientific and human approach to inter- 
. racial good will. 

(6) The/^ejssH^r for a thorough understanding 6f the historical ' 
back^und of Negro^and their contribution to civiliza- 
tion. 

.However much technical preparation 'they may possess, without 
a knowledge ^d appreciation of these and similar problems, growing 
out of the peculiar relation of the Negro to American civilization, 
Ne^ teachers will not 1^ able properly to discharge their professionai 
duties,, nor, which is e^ more important, to contribute to the gen- 
eral advaUcdnent un(|.^elfare of the race commensurately with their- 
opportunities. 
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33. :^ally, it is recommended that the education of Negro teasers 
be conside^ in the light of the peculiar situation in which the Negro 
• race finds itself. This issue really is concerned with the philosophy 
underlying the education of all Negroes at all levels. It suggests 
the question, What is the ultimaM place 'of the Negro in A^ierican 
life? If this question could be answered arbitrarily the task of devis-* 
ing an educational program for children as well as teachers would be 
relatively simple. However, since the ultimate solution of this prob- 
lem is unlikely in the immediate future, what is the next Teasible step, 
having in mmd the fact that the Negro constitutes the largest and ode 
of the most Important minority groups in the country? 

First of al^ it must be recognized that the Negjro is a disadvantaged 
minority group with respect to social and economic development and 
vith reference to educational progress. 'Secondly, it is becoming 
increasingly apparent that in contrast to the attitude exhibited toward 
.the N^ro during the period of slavey or even a generation ago, he is 
more and more b^ng held to the same standards as are exacted of 
eve^ other citizen. This means that the differences ,which exist 
between the Negro youth and the trained adult Negro, wh'o1s.expected 
to participate effectively in the workaday world, is greater than that 
of other groups, for^^ reason that the educational fac^ties provided 
to bridge this gap^^ more'.meager for the Negro and have lagged 
farther behind the requirements of modem life. 

School offirers and teachers, therefore, w^o are responsible^or the 
education of Negro teachers should become cognizant of and give 
consideration to 'these issues, hot only in. the ^interest of the colored 
race, but of the Nation. 

SUGGESTED STUDIES 

Among other studies which it is recommended should be inade in 
the field of the education of Negro teachers are the following: 

1 . Certification policies and practices in relation to the pl^paration 
of Negro teachers in the various Southern. States. ‘ 

2. . The relation of the kind of certificates held by Negro teachers to 
‘ their actual te^hing jobs. ' ^ 

3. A study of the in-service ienprevement of N^o'teaiyhers. ' 

4. The content and naethods of reaching^representative courses -in 
* institutions fot* the preparation of Negro teachers.. 

6. A study of the admissions pdlicies and practices in Negro collies, 
y-' ft. Pec capita cost of educating Negro teachers. 

7i Sug^tive plans of cooperation among State officials, adminis- 
^tratoiB of teacher-preparing institutions for Negroes, • and puhlic- 
school authorities for the puipose of improving, the preparation and 
‘ certification Hrf Negro teachers. * i * . 







